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wide circulation for the information of the 
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by any other insurance journal. 
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N important decision was rendered 
recently in Idaho when the law of 

that State calling for the payment of a 
tax of ten per cent on premiums for all 
insurance placed with unauthorized com- 
panies, and for a fee of $1 per policy for 
such insurance, was declared to be un- 
constitutional. The court in this case up- 
held the right of a business concern in 
Idaho to place insurance upon its proper- 
ty in Idaho by means of correspondence 
with fire insurance companies located in 
other States and not authorized to oper- 
ate in Idaho. The court concluded that 
the State was not entitled to collect the 
tax and fee imposed by the law in ques- 
tion, inasmuch as the Blackwell Lumber 
Company had written directly to insur- 
ance companies located outside of Idaho 
and that such commmunications were re- 
ceived and acted upon beyond the bound- 
aries of the State of Idaho. The court 
decided that this does not constitute do- 
ing business in Idaho, or the doing of an 
act that is prohibited or penalized by law; 
also that none of the contracts was to be 
Performed within the State of Idaho. 
This decision seems to harmonize with 
the previous decision in the case of All- 
8eyer, in the State of Louisiana. Another 
fase having to do with the placing of in- 
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surance in unauthorized companies was 
recently decided in California, but in 
that case a broker participated in the 
transaction and it was held to be illegal 
for a broker to deal with unlicensed com- 
that is, that although a property- 
owner might legally secure his insurance 
by mail, he could not delegate his per- 
sonal rights in this respect to a broker 
acting in his behalf. 


panies 


T is always difficult to secure the lit- 

eral and general use of premium 
rates adopted by any insurance organiza- 
tion by all of the parties who are pre- 
sumably interested in the writing of busi- 
ness at fair and adequate rates. The 
automobile insurance has 
gotten to be so extensive, and so many 
companies are now competing actively 
for that business, that it is not surpris- 


business of 


ing to occasionally hear of the cutting of 
conference rates and of evasions of 
rules. In the course of time, rules 
further clarifying dubious situations will 
doubtless be made, as means are devel- 
oped by brokers and others for placing 
business at rates lower than those intend- 
ed to be collected in accordance with the 
established schedules. One respect in 
which there seems to be room for a 
closer expression of the intent of rules 
and rates adopted is in connection with 
the writing of cars which are used at 
times for both pleasure and_ business. 
The wide difference in rates between 
those fixed for purely pleasure and for 
purely commercial cars, in conjunction 
with the opportunities afforded for writ- 
ing business cars used at times for pleas- 
ure, or pleasure cars occasionally used 
for business purposes, allows a chance 
for the quotation of greatly varying rates, 
which, we understand, is more or less 
used and abused. 





SPECIAL effort has been made 

this year by the National Safety 
Council and the National Fire Protection 
Association to secure the observance of 
October 9 as Fire and Accident Preven- 
tion Day throughout North America. 
The organizations named have addressed 
special communications to the leading 
commercial and civic organizations in 
all cities of 10,000 population or more, 
and President Wilson and the Governors 
of the various States have been asked to 
issue proclamations upon the subject. A 
special poster has been prepared for use 
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Editorial 


in this connection which should be very 
effective in attracting public notice to 
the idea of setting aside ‘ 
humanity.” 


‘one day for 
It is to be hoped that the 
observance of October 9 will be very 
general and that much good will result 
therefrom. 
CCORDING to the records kept by 
the Journal of Commerce, the fire 
loss in the United States and Canada in 
August last was $10,745,000. This is 
about $700,000 more than in the same 
month last year and about $1,000,000 
less than in August, 1914. It brings the 
total for the first eight months of this 
year up to $159,535,220, which is $48,- 
000,000 more than for the same period 
last year and about $3,000,000 less than 
in the first eight months of 1914. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the fire loss for 
the current year will run well over $200,- 
000,000. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the losses in the remaining months of 
this year will be so relatively light that 
the aggregate for the year will not reach 
the heavy loss of two years ago. 


CTION looking to the listing for 
A taxation of all life insurance poli- 
cies possessing guaranteed cash values 
has been taken by the city authorities of 
Des Moines, Ia. This is a 
which is likely to prove discouraging to 
thrifty citizens who desire, in case of 
their removal by death, to leave their 
families protected by means of life in- 
surance. It is certainly poor policy on 
the part of the city officials to thus place 
a tax upon the means whereby the city 
may be exempted from providing for the 
sustenance of the poor. The theory is 
radically wrong, and it is to be hoped 


measure 


‘that the Des Moines officials will recon- 


sider their proposed plan and will not 
put so obnoxious a tax into effect. 


HE news received from Washington 
5 recently that the stamp tax on in- 
surance policies had been abolished by 
Congress was most gratifying to both 
the companies, which paid the tax, and 


the agents, who have undergone the 
bother of obtaining, affixing and cancel- 
ling such stamps. Although another tax 
was levied upon capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of the companies, it is 
believed that this will not amount to as 
much as has the stamp tax. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 
Dye Stuffs Loss.—The popular interest in 
the importation of dye stuffs from Germany 
by the submersible steamer Deutschland a few 
weeks ago deserves some sympathy for the 
purchasers who suffered a severe loss of these 
same dye stuffs by fire. This loss occurred in 
the premises of Diamond Company on August 
26, located on North Third street, Philadel- 
phia. The insurance involved was $50,000, and 
it is supposed the loss was total. The scarcity 
of the commodity would seem to threaten the 
market with a further stringency in conse- 

quence of the amount of the fire loss. 


Overhead Writing.—-At the meeting of the 
Local Agents National Convention in Boston 
last week, the subject of overhead writing by 
companies was mentioned, and severe criticism 
passed upon the companies which write large 
lines for brokers without consulting their 
agents. While there is in many cases ground 
for criticism, we are led to believe that the 
majority of the companies taking out of town 
risks for brokers divide the commission and 
procure the actual writing of the policies by 
the local agents. Strictly speaking, the differ- 
ences between the agents and companies on 
this subject apply to the differences with 
brokers. If the time ever arrives when the 
offices in this city will refuse risks from 
brokers it will be a surprise. The brokers 
complain that the agents in large cities every- 
where are engaged in a brokerage business so 
far as they can control the same, and quite 
as ready to turn sharp corners in the race as 
their broker competitors in this city. 








Hotel Losses.—Another hotel loss, small 
and insignificant, has lately occurred, this time 
in the Imperial on Broadway, which is ac- 
counted fireproof and is heavily insured. These 
numerous fires have thus far cost the com- 
panies probably not more than their usual pre- 
miums, but they are suggestive of the need of 
further precautions in the way of prevention. 


Monthly Fire Losses.—In former years it 
used to be said that July and August were the 
best months in the year for the fire offices in 
the amount of losses. The change came some 
years later when the Hoboken docks burned, 
but this year put the record for fires to the 
topmost notch in the Black Tom Island losses. 
The record for this year has been handicapped 
by that loss, and the expected profit for 1916 
on city business has vanished into the smoke 
of a heavier loss ratio than the normal. 


Towing Barge to France.—Marine offices 
are interested in a big tow now on its way to 
France. A barge loaded deep started in this 
tow about a week ago, and is insured at double 
the ordinary rates. These are the days of 
extra risks and rates, and the marine compa- 
nies are ahead thus far. But the bonanza in 
marine war risk trade has been carried off by 
the Government war risk bureau. 

English Companies Wary.—The English 
companies represented here are very wary 
about reinsurance of companies in any way 
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affiliated with the German allies. The pro- 
hibition of such contracts by English law’ is 
strained to the highest tension, and the repre- 
sentatives of the British offices are assisting 
to enforce it. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Blue Goose News.—The annual meeting of 
the Illinois Pond of the Blue Goose will be 
held on September 25. Delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Grand Nest in October will be 
elected. 

T. A. Barbee Transferred.—Thomas A. 
Barbee, Cook county special agent of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe, has been 
transferred to Michigan, where he will here- 
after represent the company in the same capa- 
city. 

F. W. Koeckert Guest at Dinner.—I*’. W. 
Koeckert, who recently resigned as assistant 
manager of the Fidelity-Phenix in the Western 
department to take the position of Westera 
manager of the Continental, was tendered a 
dinner on the night of the 11th inst. at the 
Chicago Athletic Club by his former associates 
in the office of the Fidelity-Phenix, and was 
made the recipient of a gold watch. C. R. 
Street, Western manager of the Fidelity- 
Phenix, made the presentation speech. 


J. J. Powers Resigns.—James J. Powers 
has resigned his position as special agent of 
the automobile department of the Queen of 
New York at Chicago. Mr. Powers is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the best posted men 
in the West in this line of business. 


Insurance Institute News.—A. T. Graham, 
chairman of the Chicago committee of the 
Insurance Institute of America, has issued a 
booklet outlining the advantages of the edu- 
cational course of the Institute. The booklet 
will be widely distributed throughout the 
West by the Fire Insurance Club of Chicago, 
preparatory to the enrollment of students for 
the 1916-1917 term, which begins in November. 
The club has given many of its resident mem- 
bers the benefit of these courses during the 
past two years, and has conducted the work 
so successfully that it feels warranted in offer- 
ing the same advantages to non-resident in- 
surance men at actual cost to the club. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

T. J. Holland Makes a Change.—T. J. Hol- 
land, of the engineering staff of the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange, has joined the or- 
ganization of Gilmour, Rothery & Co., as in- 
surance engineer. He is a graduate of Nor- 
wich University and was formerly with the 
Underwriters Bureau. 

Saving at the Spigot.——The proposition 
known as the Rourke plan to “save” money 
for Boston by reducing the pumping capacity 
of the proposed high-pressure fire service from 
24,000 to 6500 gallons a minute has created 
much adverse criticism. -The Boston Board 
will unquestionably refuse to remove the 
twenty-five per cent conflagration area advance 
if such a plan succeeds, and in view of its un- 
compromising attitude, as outlined by Secre- 
tary F. E. Cabot, it is not likely to receive the 
sanction of the city officials. 
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INSURANCE FEDERATION 


es 


National Council Holds First Annual 
Meeting at White Sulphur Springs 





PROMINENT UNDERWRITERS PRESENT 


Banquets Enlivened by Addresses by Notable 
Speakers—Fred L. Gray Elected President 


[Special Despatch from Our Staff Correspondent] 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va., Sep- 
tember 18, 1916.—At the first annual meeting of 
the National Council of Insurance Federations, 
held here to-day, Fred L. Gray, the well-known 
insurance man of Minneapolis, was elected pres- 
ident to succeed William 8. Diggs of Pittsburg, 
who declined re-election. Other officers elected 
were: W. G. Wilson of Cleveland, vice-presi- 
dent; Mark T. McKee, secretary; J. H. Thom of 
Detroit, treasurer; chairman of executive com- 
mittee, George D. Webb of Chicago. 

There was a large attendance, representing 
some thirty-five out of the forty existing State 
Federations, and much enthusiasm was dis- 
played over the great work accomplished dur- 
ing the year. In his annual address, President 
Diggs alluded briefly to the great growth in 
membership and urged that increasing atten- 
tion be given to the educational purposes of 
the federation, so that the entire insurance 
business might be saved from paternalistic ten- 
dencies. In the afternoon Insurance Superin- 
tendent Harper of Colorado also emphasized 
this same point. 

Secretary McKee’s report showed an increase 
in federation membership of twenty-nine, the 
total being now forty, as against only eleven a 
year ago. The New England group, New Jersey 
and Delaware, are the only States not yet pos- 
sessing a federation. 

Various committee reports were submitted, 
including one on the constitution, making some 
slight changes, both for the National Council 
and in the model form for State bodies. 

Representatives of several casualty compa- 
nies were present, including H. G. B. Alexander, 
president of the Continental Casualty of Chi- 
cago; W. H. Curtis, president of the National 
Casualty of Detroit; Wm. Bro Smith, counsel 
for the Travelers of Hartford; Chas. H. Holland, 
manager of the Royal Indemnity of New York; 
Geo. E. Taylor, secretary of the New Amster- 
dam Casualty of New York; A. Duncan Reid, 
manager of the Globe Indemnity of New York, 
and J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president of the 
“tna Life of Hartford. 

The banquet was a great success, the speak- 
ers being all good and many instructive points 
being brought out. Those already here for the 
casualty and surety meetings were guests at 
the banquet. 

J. Scofield Rowe, at the banquet of the Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federations, sald, 
among other things: 

I have always believed that fundamentally the best 
interests alike of companies and agents are so closely 
interwoven as to be inseparable: Agents cannot get 
on without companies and companies cannot get om 
without agents, and in the long run, what 1s for the 
best good of one is for the best good of the other. if 

The voting strength of the insurance federations, ! 
developed to its maximum possibility, should prove a" 
irresistible barrier against further attempts to Co” 
fiscate a legitimate private enterprise by those who 


seek to enlarge the public feeding trough. 4 in 
The strength of your federations as express¢ 
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actual votes can be multiplied many times through a 
well-directed and persistent campaign of education. 
The searchlight of publicity will destroy the ptomaines 
of untruth and fraud. 

Now, just a word of advice. Don’t forget the 
strength of union and the timeworn adage, “United we 
stand; divided we fall!” 


The Principles of Marine Law 

This new book, by Lawrence Duckworth, 
barrister-at-law, of London, embraces much 
information which it is necessary for those 
engaged in marine insurance or in shipping 
trades to have readily accessible. The chapter 
titles herewith given will convey some idea of 
the scope and completeness of the information 
contained in this valuable work, which is pre- 
sented in simple and intelligible language: 

The Ship; The Master and the Crew; Pas- 
sengers and Passenger Ships; Affreightment; 
Charter Parties; Bills of Lading; Freight; 
Bottomry and Respondentia; Maritime Lien; 
Collisions at Sea; Pilots and _ Pilotage; 
Towage; Salvage; Average; Limitations of 
Shipowners’ Liabilities; Marine Insurance; 
Marine Law as Affected by a State of War. 
There is also a glossary and eight appendixes, 
which deal with the Marine Insurance Act, 
1906; Merchant Shipping Act, 1906; Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1907; Marine Insurance (Gam- 
bling Policies) Act, 1909; Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1906; Merchant Shipping (Con- 
vention) Act, 1914; Declaration of London; 
York-Antwerp Rules. 

The whole book, which embraces 389 pages, 
is thoroughly indexed, and sells at $3 per copy 
in cloth binding. Address orders to The 
Spectator Company, New York. 


Birmingham Anti-Shingle Law 

With the modification of the anti-shingle law 
by the City Commissioners of Birmingham has 
apparently settled the matter satisfactorily to 
all concerned for the present and both sides 
to the controversy agreed to the passage of the 
ordinance as amended. The modification of the 
old ordinance amounts to very little. Shingle 
roofs may be repaired with shingles where the 
damage to be repaired does not exceed 25 per 
cent of the actual value of the roof, which is the 
Same as under the old law. However, the de- 
terioration, which seemed to be the real bone of 
contention, has heen eliminated. Formerly it 
was figured that a shingle roof would deteriorate 
ten per cent a year, and no single repairing was 
allowed after the roof had been in use three 
years. Now the building inspection will have to 
figure the actual damage to a roof before refus- 
ing a permit. 





Another Mutual in Trouble 


C. Denny O’Neil, Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, has requested Attorney-General 
Brown of that State to take the necessary steps 
for the appointment of a receiver for the Cen- 
tral Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Le- 
banon. This company, while mutual, transacts 
the majority of its business on a cash basis, 
having 231 cash policies totaling insurance to 
the amount of $221,158 in force, and but twenty- 
three mutual policies amounting to $24,350 in 
force. The liabilities of the company are given 
at $5508, with assets of $13. The liabilities are 
mainly composed of unpaid fire losses. 


THE SPECTATOR 
AGENTS’ CONVENTION | 





E. C. Roth Re-Elected President of 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents 





VARIOUS VIEWS ON CO-OPERATION 





Return Premiums of Defunct Companies Treated 
in Report—Resolutions Adopted 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS 

Wednesday morning, September 13, was 
utilized in an informal discussion of office sys- 
tems, led by Frederick V. Bruns of Buffalo, and 
addresses by Henry G. Siebels and Captain R. F. 
Manley, who talked of the existing conditions 
in Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Siebels told of the 
Birmingham fire prevention committee and its 
purposes and work, which were not to inter- 
fere with rates, but to reduce the fire loss 
through a campaign of education, leading to the 
enactment of appropriate ordinances looking to 
the safety of the city. President Roth advocated 
the selection of a committee on fire prevention 
for the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, with a salaried engineer. 

The Missouri situation was discussed by R. L. 
Stewart of Kansas City. 

South Carolina matters were treated by A. G. 
Furman of Greenville, S. C. He hoped that the 
consequences of the Laney-Odom law would im- 
press upon the citizens of his State the disad- 
vantages following vicious legislation and would 
result in more just and proper laws in the fu- 
ture. He believed that, if Mr. Manning is elected 
governor, it is likely that a special session of 
the legislature will be called to take such ac- 
tion as is necessary to counteract the bad re- 
sults of the Laney-Odom law. It is also prob- 
able that a law will be enacted in South Caro- 
lina requiring agents to measure up to certain 
qualifications. 

Charles E. Sheldon, vice-president and West- 
ern manager of the American of Newark, upon 
being invited to address the convention, stated 
that he believed in many of the things that the 
agents were striving to accomplish, but that 
there were others with which the company 
Managers were not in full sympathy. He ap- 
proved of the conference between representa- 
tives of companies and agents’ organizations, 
but warned the agents to go slowly in seeking 
legislation upon matters which concern only the 
companies and their agents. 

Delegates to the convention then visited the 
Insurance Library Association, where luncheon 
was served, and also the New England Exchange 
offices. ; 

In the afternoon, the principal feature was the 
address of Walter G. Cowles of Hartford, vice- 
president of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
much of whose paper was reprinted in THE 
SPECTATOR of September 14. After the reading 
of the casualty and surety committee report, 
there was general discussion, one of the topics 
introduced being that of State Insurance. F. B. 
Ayer of Cleveland described the State fund in 
that State as being haphazard underwriting, 
which would cost the citizens dearly in the end. 

W. W. Hardwick of Richmond, Va., said that 
the inactivity of the agents accounted, in part, 
for the prominence which has been given to the 
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idea of State insurance. A number of other 
gentlemen also participated in this discussion. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION 

Prior to the formal session on Thursday morn- 
ing, a discussion was held on inter-insurers and 
mutual competition, which was led by John F. 
Ankenbauer. 

At the regular session the general subject of 
co-operation of insurance interests was the first 
feature of the programme. At this point, how- 
ever, E. G. Richards, United States manager of 
the North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, was invited to speak, and briefly set 
forth his belief in the effectiveness and useful- 
ness of the American agency system, 


CO-OPERATION OF INSURANCE INTERESTS 

Upon this topic, Chas. W. Scovel of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters; F. Rob- 
ertson Jones, of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Publicity Bureau; Geo. D. Webb, president of 
the National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, and Robert J. Merrill, Insurance Com- 
missioner of New Hampshire, made brief 
addresses. 

MR. SCOVEL’S REMARKS 


Mr. Scovel said that insurance stands on the 
square business basis of value given and re- 
ceived; it means independence, initiative, self- 
respect, duty done and obligations met. In 
connection with insurance, however, he objected 
to the word “interests” as suggesting some- 
thing off color or tainted. ‘‘This is just exactly 
the kind of thing that insurance is not.” Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Scovel said that, although insur- 
ance has its faults, they cannot alter the funda- 
mental fact that insurance in its very essence 
is the best co-operation of policyholders grouped 
together to reap the benefits of nature’s great 
law of mortality or of the mathematical laws of 
average, as the case may be. Although insur- 
ance has not yielded private fortunes big 
enough to rank among the scores “produced 
by mills and wells, rails and mines, banks and 
building lots, bulls and bears, dry goods and wet 
goods, breakfast foods and pickles, war babies 
and peace flivvers,” it is a big business in the im- 
measurable service it renders to its millions up- 
on millions of co-operating policyholders and to 
society at large. Mr. Scovel, while wishing the 
Federations well, does not feel the slightest con- 
cern about the phantom of State life insurance. 
He advocated the claims of the National Insur- 
ance Council as being the proper co-operation of 
insurance forces. He also expressed his convic- 
tion that the Worlds Insurance Congress move- 
ment cannot fail to exert a profound and last- 
ing influence. 

Isolated individualism, unbridled competition, 
have had their day. Co-operation, social solid- 
arity are the keynotes of the twentieth cen- 
tury, said Mr. Scovel. He closed by advocating 
the co-operation of all insurance organizations 
and the supporting of the Council in every pos- 
sible way. 


VARIETIES OF CO-OPERATION 

Mr. Jones told of the evolution of the prin- 
ciple of co-operation in industry, and that co- 
operation was usually brought about by th elim- 
ination of profit due to cut-throat competition. 
However, too close an analogy cannot be drawn 
between mercantile business and insurance, 
though the evolutionary idea also held good to a 
degree in insurance, different branches of the 
business now being in varying stages. Three 
opportunities are presented for co-operation, 
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viz.: (1) Between different classes of insurance; 
(2) between competitors in a given class, and 
(3) between insurance managers and their field 
representatives. In the first variety, co-opera- 
tion might be helpful in relation to legislation. 
Even broader opportunities are offered among 
competitors in the same class, when mutual un- 
derstandings as to many vexatious problems of 
underwriting are desirable. As to the third di- 
vision, the agents of the country are reorganized 
as men of standing, familiar with local matters 
and exerting influence therein, and this in- 
fluence, in the aggregate, is large. The com- 
panies can do little towards educating the pub- 
lic without the co-operation of their agents, but 
to effectively use the power of co-operation, 
there must be machinery to connect up the 
dynamic units. This means organization; and 
the way to begin is to begin. 


THE SLOGAN OF THE HOUR 

George D. Webb said that co-operation is the 
slogan of the hour; but to make it real implies 
real service and real sacrifice. The National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Agents has for 
several years arranged to hold its annual meet- 
ings so as to coincide with those of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, thus enabling closer co-operation by 
the holding of joint sessions. The insurance 
business is a great business, and these should 
be no division in the ranks. All have certain 
common interests and all should work for more 
stringent agents’ qualification laws and for 
higher standards of efficiency. In conclusion, he 
said: 


We can afford to forget for the moment our smaller 
“family differences” in the defense of the business as 
a whole, particularly against unwise and unjust legis- 
lation. ‘To that mt it has seemed to the officers and 
membership of our association that one common or- 
ganization—in which all branches of the insurance busi- 
ness and agents, company officers and employees might 
unite in a common cause—was a logical and laudable 
object. 

Peder such an organization, by way of practical 
illustration we, as casualty men, could call upon fire 
and even life insurance men, not only sepronenting 
stock companies, but also representing mutual an 
fraternal insurance, to combat the fallacy of State in- 
surance, which was and still is a very real menace, 
verhaps to casualty lines first, but ultimately to all 
estes. oll of the business. 

hope I am not guilty of partisanship in reminding 
you that our association has endorsed the Federation 
movement and believes it to be the organization in 
which all branches of the insurance business can get 
together on a common ground, and without seeking to 
serve the selfish or partisan ends of any particular 
branch of the business we can serve and protect the 
interests of the business as a whole in a most effective 
way by the mobilization of the largest possible standing 
army of insurance men, “regardless of race, creed or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

If we do not all agree as to the mission and future 
of the Federation movement, nevertheless there are 
many opportunities and necessities for effective co- 
operation—the co-operation which is willing to work 
unselfishly and sacrifice even substantially for the com- 
mon good, 


DIFFERING VIEW-POINTS 


Mr. Merrill stated that, having been an agent 
for several years in New Hampshire he is able to 
appreciate the agent’s stand-point as to the con- 
duct of the great business of insurance, while his 
experiences for five years as Insurance Commis- 
sioner have enabled him to give careful atten- 
tion to the broad and fundamental principles of 
the business. He spoke of the approval with 
which suggestions for co-operation are always 
received among agents, and laid particular stress 
upon the desirability of close co-operation be- 
tween agents and Insurance Departments. He 
held that agents should give a distinct service 
to the people, and not be merely conduits for 
the transmission of risks and premiums. He be- 
lieves that a license from an Insurance Depart- 
ment should indicate that the holder is qualified 
to give the public valuable and faithful service, 
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and that, in a great majority of cases, this is 
true. Agents may assist the State Department 
in influencing the passing of progressive and 
useful legislation or may suggest such legisla- 
tion. They may also advise’ the Insurance Com- 
missioner of improper practices in the field or 
may call his attention to lines which seem to 
require official action. Further, he said: ‘‘Re- 
member, he has little opportunity to get first- 
hand information as to field conditions; that he 
is burdened with numberless questions arising 
from other branches of the business, and with 
the endless detail of the work of his office, that 
he has the legislature on his hands much of the 
time, that his tenure of office is short and un- 
certain, and that he needs all the help which 
your advice and information can give him. Try 
and make the relationship between him and 
yourself individually and through your State 
associations direct and cordial, and never for- 
get that you and he are both the servants of 
the public who supports you both—after a 
fashion.” 


RETURN COMMISSIONS IN DEFUNCT 
COMPANIES 

Chairman W. J. Carey, of the committee on 
return commissions in defunct companies, in his 
report, said that the American Union Fire In- 
surance Company went into liquidation in March, 
1913, and by this time it ought to have been only 
a memory, with all accounts paid off and final 
reports filed in court and the receivers dis- 
charged. Unfortunately, this is not the case, 
and to waiting creditors, except in States where 
deposits had been made, no dividends have been 
paid. This is a great hardship, especially to 
such agents as assured the burden of pay- 
ing their policyholders’ return premiums, some 
agents having such claims running as high as 
$20,000, and the total claims for return premiums 
being over $1,000,000. The matter is still in 
court, but the auditors are expected to file their 
report in about thirty days. Claims, however, 
are still occasionally being filed. Mr. Carey 
then recited a number of instances showing the 
classes of claims made and also unusual delays 
in making claims, illustrating the need of a 
clearer understanding of these matters on the 
part of agents. Mr. Carey then proceeded to 
give some information as to the Guardian Fire 
case, covering certain unusual features. The re- 
port goes on to say that the law says that agents 
are entitled to their commission, that the several 
decisions are favorable to them and that the 
precedents bear out the law and the decisions. 
The Insurance Commissioners of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio both said that they thought that the 
agents could not be required to repay commis- 
sions and that there is no moral or legal obliga- 
tion on the part of an agent to repay the re- 
turn premiums to the policyholders who can col- 
lect same as readily as the agent can do it for 
them. In fact, in Washington, it has been held 
to be a rebate for an agent to allow a policy- 
holder credit for unearned premium on a de- 
funct company’s policy upon a new policy is- 
sued in its place, unless the defunct company 
shall pay a dividend of full 100 per cent to the 
creditors. 

In addition to the two usual methods of cancel- 
lation of policies made by a company, pro rata 
and by the insured short rate, there is another, 
namely, cancellation through operation of law, 
meaning through receivership or failure. The 
policy is a contract between the company and the 
insured, and the agent does not write a policy in 
his personal capacity, but only as agent for a 
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company. He may cancel a policy on behalf of 
his company, but not for the insured except at 
the latter’s request, and then in conformity to 
the contract. If a company becomes involved 
the agent may advise his customers of the con- 
ditions pending, and they may decide for them- 
selves what action to take. This constitutes the 
full duty of the agent to the insured. 

When a company actually fails or is placed in 
the hands of a receiver, it is generally under. 
stood that all policy contracts and agency con- 
tracts cease concurrently, as the company ig up. 
able to carry out its contracts. Agents should 
then call in all outstanding policies, send game 
to the liquidator, properly listed with assign- 
ment or transfer of interest of the insured, and 
accompanied by a statement giving numbers of 
policies, names of insured and the amount oj 
the return premiums to the insured, figured pro 
rata. The agent should then protect his cuys- 
tomers’ interests by binding his insurance jn 
some going company, and should notify hig cus- 
tomers of these conditions. The agent must also 
make a financial statement to the liquidator, 

While it is customary for an agent of a failed 
company to undertake the services of calling in 
policies, filing claims under them, etc., it ig not 
obligatory, and it is well for this point to be 
fully understood between the agents, liquidators 
and insured. 

The report also contains form letters for use of 
agents in case of the failure of a company. 

The committee recommended the appointment 
of some person designated by the National As- 
sociation as a permanent committee to act as 
assignee of claims in all failures, with power 
to act promptly, to take the initiative without 
further instruction in handling claims of credi- 
tors of defunct companies. Such action would 
be a distinct service to the agents of the coun- 
try, would reduce litigation and simplify mat- 
ters generally. The necessity for some such ac- 
tion is emphasized by the statement of Mr. 
Donaldson, that, “Out of the several thousand 
accounts filed with him in the American Union 
but three were correctly filed and could not be 
attacked.” 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The report of the committee on resolutions 
was unanimously adopted, as follows: 


CoNnsTITUTION AND By-Laws 


Your committee has carefully considered amend- 
ments recommended to constitution and by-laws, most 
of which have been approved by committee. Some of 
them have been amended and ‘a few disapproved by 
the committee. 

To record all these changes in detail would make 
our report too voluminous, and we therefore report our 
specific approval of recommendation to raise annual 
dues to $3 per capita, including annual subscription to 
Agency Bulletin, through State associations, and $5, 
including Agency Bulletin, for those not members of 
State associations. The other additions and changes 
in constitution and by-laws recommended to and p- 
proved by committee will appear in copies of revise’ 
constitution and by-laws to be published in Bulletin, 


LocaL ASSOCIATIONS OR CLUBS 
Believing that organization of local agents into clubs 
in smaller cities and towns will result in material in- 
crease in membership in State and national associa 
tions, and foster a closer spirit of co-operation among 
local agents generally, we recommend that by-laws ot 
all State associations be amended to provide for loca 
club committee, whose work shall be to promote or 
ganization of local clubs affiliating with the national 
association. 
AGENTS’ COMPENSATION IN TEXAS 
We again record our protest against the attitude of 
companies in respect to agents’ compensation in Texas, 
and instruct executive committee to continue its efforts 
until this unfair discrimination is ended. 


Sore AGENCIES 
We heartily commend our legislative committee for 
its thorough investigation of the Oregon law limiting 
agency representation, and approve their recommenda 
tion of similar legislation for other States. 
Regretfully believing that further appeal to com 
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panies for any restriction or check of the multiple 
agency evil will be of no avail because of refusal of 
some companies to consider any agency limitation, we 
hereby instruct our legislative committee to draft a 
sole agency law and submit it to the insurance com- 
missioners of the States, with request that they recom- 
mend it for adoption in their respective legislatures at 
their next meetings. State legislation and the ruling 
of insurance commissioners has modified the evil of 
underwriters’ agencies in some degree, leaving their 
maintenance practically no more nor less than the dual 
agency of parent company. We again remind our mem- 
bers of their duty to prefer companies not operating 
underwriters’ agencies or any other form of dual or 
multiple agencies, 
Co-OPERATING COMPANIES 

The agreement existing between our association and 
individual companies was suggested by us in a belief 
that its conditions were good for companies as a whole, 
as they were good for the agents as a whole. It seems 
apparent that some managers or their subordinates are 
unmindful of one or another of the articles of this 
agreement with their agents through this body, and 
we therefore call attention to the matter with the hope 
that the entire underwriting staff of each company will 
conform to the spirit as well as to the letter of this 
agreement, 

However, we do not insist that co-operative agree- 
ment existing between companies and this association 
upon questions covered thereby is the last word in 
matters, and will therefore welcome a conference with 
any organization to discuss its amendment. We will 
also give careful consideration to correspondence with 
individual companies on this subject. 

We expect every company on the list to recognize 
and conform to terms of its agreement with us, or 
ask for amendment, in either one of other ways sug- 
gested above, or advise our association in writing of 
its desire to withdraw from the co-operating list. 

In event of withdrawal of any company, the secre- 
tary is hereby instructed to drop company from co- 
operative list and report matter in the next number of 
the Bulletin, printing correspondence relating thereto. 

NaTIONAL INSURANCE COUNCIL 

We extend our appreciation and thanks to William 
L, Hathaway, the ‘Insurance Field” and the manage- 
ment of the Panama-Pacific Exposition for their suc- 
cessful work in placing insurance in its proper light 
before the country through the Exposition and the 
World’s Insurance Congress. We approve the action 
of our delegate to the congress in assisting in the 
formation of the National Insurance Council, a natural 
development of the congress, and in making our asso- 
ciation first member of the council. We recognize in 
the National Insurance Council a medium for inform- 
ing the public as well as those engaged in insurance 
business, which may be employed to their advantage by 
all insurance organizations for purpose of making in- 
surance better understood and more highly regarded in 
this country. 


OWNERSHIP OF CASUALTY AND SuREtTY EXPIRATIONS 


Casualty and surety committee not being prepared to 
make specific recommendations at this time, the sub- 
ject-matter is referred to the executive committee with 
power, 

BROKERS AND BROKERAGE 

We have no quarrel with brokers who transact their 
business in accordance with the principles of correct 
underwriting and who are governed by the rules and 
regulations imposed upon local agents. We do, how- 
ever, protest against our companies giving advantage 
2 brokers, in competing for business, that are denied 
oO us. 

INSURANCE FEDERATIONS 
_After a long conference with Mark T. McKee, 
National Federation secretary, the following report 
was brought to the resolutions committee by our con- 
fréres, ew committee appointed for this purpose, 
severe. lildreth, Neale and Markham, and approved 
by us: 

“Inasmuch as it has become evident that the work 
of the agents’ associations and the federations need not 
conflict, but should rather supplement each other, be- 
cause the agents’ associations are necessary to handle 
the many questions which specifically concern loca} 
fire and casualty insurance agents, while the federa- 
tions serve a useful purpose in bringing about a better 
understanding in the public mind of the insurance 
business in all branches, 

“And since it is against the best interests of the 
business to have an apparent rivalry exist, in that the 
organizers for the agents’ associations and the federa- 
tions in interviewing the same individuals for member- 
ship appear to compete with one another, 

.Therefore your committee suggests that State asso- 
Clations, where practicable, arrange with the federa- 
tion organizers to recruit the State organizations to 
full membership of all local fire and casualty agents. 

‘Your committee believes that such a working ar- 
rangement is based on wise policy and that substantial 
benefits will accrue in both increase in membership in 
the State associations and in a more complete and 
harmonious enlistment of all forces to bring about a 
better public knowledge of insurance of all kinds.” 


Stamp Tax 
We record our appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by our vice-president, Walker Taylor, to all 
lines of insurance and to his fellow-agents, in helping 
to secure repeal of the stamp tax. We hereby tender 
our thanks to Colonel Taylor and all others who co- 
operated in securing this legislation. 


Reso.tutions Not Rerortep Uron 
Resolutions presented to the committee and not re- 
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ported upon herein are omitted because the subject- 
matter is covered by previous legislation or included 
in other resolutions offered herewith or were con- 
sidered by the committee to be inadvisable at this time. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The sessions were concluded by the election 
of officers, after leaving the selection of the 
next meeting place to the executive commit- 
tee, St. Louis being mentioned in this connec- 
tion. The new officers chosen are: 

President—E. C. Roth of Buffalo. 

Vice-Presidents—New England States—Louis 
C. Merrill, Concord, N. H. Middle Department 
—Glen H. Johnson, Syracuse, N. Y. Southeast- 
ern States—Walker Taylor, Wilmington, N. C. 
Southwestern States—Arthur W. Mills, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. Pacific Coast States—M. O. Robbins, 
Santa Ana, Cal. Rocky Mountain States—Fred 
W. Standart, Denver, Col. Middle Western 
States—W. A. Eldridge, Detroit, Mich. Missis- 
sippi Valley States—Robert L. Stewart, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Henry H. Putnam, 
Boston, Mass. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Clarence S. 
Pellet, Chicago, Il. 

Chairman Grievance 
Murphy, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chairman Legislative Committee—George D. 
Markham, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chairman Organization Committee—Frederick 
E. Warner, Salem, Mass. 

Chairman Casualty and Surety Committee— 
J. K. Livingston, Detroit, Mich. 

Following the final adjournment, the delegates 
enjoyed a trip down the harbor and a shore din- 
ner at Pemberton as guests of the Boston In- 
surance Company. The previous evening they 
had been invited to attend the Wilbur Theater 
as guests of the Springfield Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company, each delegate being presented 
with a handsome souvenir of the occasion. 


Committee — John A. 


DELEGATES ENTERTAINED 

That New England conservatism is not in evi- 
dence, in matters of entertainment at least, is 
a fact that will be attested to by all who at- 
tended the local agents’ convention. The en- 
tertainment features were arranged so as not 
to interfere with the sessions of the convention, 
but the rest of the time was well filled, while 
practically continuous entertainment was pro- 
vided for the ladies. 

Tuesday morning the ladies were taken on a 
shopping tour, and in the afternoon they were 
taken for a drive through Boston’s park sys- 
tem and to the suburban home of Col. E. C. 
Benton, president of the Massachusetts Fire 
and Marine, in Belmont. As soon as the con- 
vention adjourned, at 4 p. m., special cars were 
waiting to take the men to join the ladies at 
Col. Benton’s, where tea was served and an in- 
formal reception was held. The same evening 
there was a reception in the ball room of the 
Coply-Plaza Hotel, with a concert by the Salem 
Cadet Band, after which the band furnished 
music for dancing. 

Wednesday morning the ladies were taken 
on another automobile ride, over the route 
taken by Paul Revere, through Lexington and 
Concord and returning to the Boston Woman’s 
City Club for lunch, while the men were en- 
tertained at lunch by the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange and the Insurance Library As- 
sociation at the club rooms. In the evening the 
delegates and ladies were guests of the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine at the Wilbur Theater, 
where ‘‘Very Good Eddie” was presented. 

Thursday morning the ladies were taken on 
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a tour of the many historical points in Boston 
proper, and after the final adjournment of the 
convention that afternoon the Boston Insurance 
Company assumed the role of host and took all 
the delegates and ladies on a steamer trip down 
the harbor to Pemberton Inn, where a shore 
dinner was served, with dancing afterward 
until 9 o’clock, when the party started on the 
return moonlight trip to Boston. 


Wisconsin Automobile Mutual, Monroe 

The Wisconsin Automobile Mutual Insurance 
Company has been organized at Monroe, Wis. 
It is expected policies will be ready for issu- 
ance by October. The following officers were 
elected: President, R. D. Gorham; vice-presi- 
dent, J. H. Durst; secretary, G. W. Wilkinson; 
treasurer, C. W. Bennett. 

The company is organized for the purpose of 
insuring automobiles against loss by theft and 
fire, including self-ignition, explosion, lightning 
or other causes not willful on the part of the 
insured. The policy to be issued will cover the 
automobile insured whether in a public garage 
or on the road anywhere, and whether in the 
United States or Canada. It is similar to that 
of old line companies, except that the insurance 
is issued for a term of four years on new cars, 
three years on cars one year old, two years on 
cars two years old, and one year on all other 
cars. 





Decision in Favor of Agent-Owner 
The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
has affirmed the verdict for the defendant in 
the case of the Spring Garden Insurance Com- 
pany versus Wood. Wood was an agent for the 
plaintiff company and insured property in which 
he was interested without notifying the com- 
pany of his ownership. Wood attached form 
204, allowing additional whereas 
form 219, requiring permission from the com- 
pany to procure additonal insurance, was re- 
quired. After the fire the company denied lia- 
bility on the ground (1) that other insurance 
was placed without permission, and (2) that the 
agent failed to disclose his interest and could 

not bind the company as agent and owner. 


Vestibule Fire Stops . 


J. 8. Speed, manager of the Arkansas Actuarial 
Bureau, has been appointed chairman of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association’s committee 
on vestibule fire stops for openings in fire walls. 
The vestibule fire stop is an innovation in the 
construction of cotton warehouses and is in- 
tended to stop flash ignitions between compart- 
It was designed 
by E. D. Murphy and invented by Mr. Speed. 


H. N. Eyre with B. N. Exton 
Henry N. Eyre has joined the brokerage house 
of B. N. Exton & Co. of New York as an out- 
side man. Mr. Eyre was connected with THE 
SPECTATOR as a business representative for 
several years, during which he made a wide ac- 
quaintance among men in the insurance world. 
His service in that connection proved him an 

able salesman and a popular personality. 


insurance, 


Examination of Seneca Fire, Buffalo 

The New York Insurance Department has 
made a report on the examination of the Seneca 
Fire of Buffalo as of June 30, 1916, extracts from 
which show assets of $474,474; liabilities, $67,- 
237. The capital is $200,000, which, with the net 
surplus of $207,237, gives the company a surplus 
to policyholders of $407,237. 
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MUTUAL COMPANIES MEET 





National Association’s 21st Annual 
Session at Reading, Pa. 





MANY PROMINENT SPEAKERS EXPECTED 


C. H. Lum Describes Operations and Advantages 
of Classification of Risks 


The National Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies held its twenty-first annual con- 
vention at the Rajah Temple, Reading, Pa., on 
September 19, 20 and 21. A number of men 
of prominence in the insurance world have 
been invited to attend. Among those scheduled 
for addresses are: John A. Kippleman, Reading, 
Pa.; Chas. H. Lum, New York city; O. M. 
Thurber, Red Wing, Minn.; O. E. Hurst, Mil- 
lersburg, Ky.; G, A. A. Pevey, Boston, Mass.; 
J. E. Latta, Chicago, Ill.; M. D. L. Rhodes, Se- 
attle, Wash.; V. N. Valgren, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. James R. Young, Raleigh, N. C.; Mark T. 
McKee, Detroit, Mich., and Governor Martin T. 
Brumbaugh, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FIRE RISKS 

Charles H. Lum, assistant to the general 
manager of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, delivered an address upon the ‘‘Classi- 
fication of Fire Risks,’’ in which he said that 
there is hardly an underwriting organization 
which does not maintain some system of classi- 
fication, more or less elaborate, the purpose 
being to differentiate between profitable and 
unprofitable business. The opinions of fire un- 
derwriters vary as to the usefulness of figures 
obtained in this manner as a basig for rate- 
making, and it is an open question as to how far 
data thus tabulated can be used in connection 
with the rating of individual risks. The ques- 
tion had long been discussed by company officers 
and State insurance officials, and finally crystal- 
lized in the formation of the Actuarial Bureau 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The plan contemplates a combined and uniform 
classification of experiences for the United 
States and the co-operation of all companies 
and associations engaged in fire insurance, 
whether stock or mutual. This is desirable for 
a full measure of sucess and to secure the best 
value from the work. The Bureau began opera- 
tions January 1, 1915, and at present employs 
forty clerks and machine operators. 

During 1915, each loss paid by every company 
member was reported on a 3x5 card. An ad- 
juster’s loss report of letter size is now used 
for reporting, the adjuster making same out in 
duplicate for each company, the latter inserting 
the class number, the claim number and date of 
payment, and sending one copy to the Bureau. 
Mr. Lum then proceeded to outline some of the 
details of the classification work. 

Reports of fires in States whose laws require 
companies to report all losses to the Fire Mar- 
shal are also kept and forwarded to the State 
official each day, thus relieving the members 
of duplication of work. 

The statistics are to be compiled so as to 
show the number of fires, insurance carried, 
loss paid and sound value for each class, sub- 
divided by construction and protection, and 
further sub-divided for each cause and sum- 
marized for all causes, each loss forming a 
unit. In addition to the information now col- 
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lected by the Bureau, it is proposed that the 
companies report the amount written, in order 
that the loss cost for each class may be arrived 
at. During the first year about 650,000 loss re- 
port were received, involving losses paid to the 
amount of over $153,000,000. It is estimated 
that about 1,000,000 loss reports will be received 
this year. 

Facts developed during the year show how, 
through ignorance or design, companies are 
being defrauded. Investigations covering a 
period of two weeks resulted in the discovery 
of eight fraudulent claims. Sometimes reports 
are received from different companies showing 
payments on the same loss, the proof of loss 
stating that only one company was interested. 

This movement is for the benefit of all com- 
panies engaged in the business, and State insur- 
ance officials have urged that all classes of 
companies join in the reporting of the desired 
information to the Actuarial Bureau. A num- 
ber of mutual companies are already members 
of the Bureau. Mr. Lum concluded by inviting 
a committee of the association to visit the 
offices and acquaint themselves fully with the 
work of the Bureau, with the view to further 
co-operation of members. 


Rebate Charges at Birmingham. 

Investigation is being made at Birmingham 
by Frank P. Sanford, State Fire Marshal and 
chief clerk of the State Insurance Department, 
into complaints relative to the granting of re- 
bates by Birmingham insurance agents on pre- 
miums on insurance policies. The investiga- 
tion is being made of a specific case, although 
other complaints that have been filed with the 
State Insurance Department will be looked in- 
to also. 

The Birmingham Association of Life Insurers, 
through President Lucien C. Brown, is co-oper- 
ating with Mr. Sanford. It is understood that 
Mr. Sanford has gathered considerable evi- 
dence of a damaging nature to certain local 
agents, and it is likely he will report the mat- 
ter to the Jeffefson County Grand Jury before 
returning to Montgomery. 


Enters Marine Field 


The Automobile Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford is making preparations to enter the marine 
field on an extensive scale. It will write all 
classes of marine insurance, both inland and 
ocean, hulls and cargo. The Automobile has a 
capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus to policy- 
holders of $1,910,444, its assets amount to $2,- 
377,857. At present the company transacts a 
general fire and automobile business. Joseph J. 
McGivney has already been appointed superin- 
tendent of the marine branch, with headquarters 
in Hartford. Mr. Givney is well known in 
marine insurance circles, having been connected 
with the United States branch of the Standard 
of Liverpool since 1909, and for the past few 
years as New York city underwriter. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire of Seattle 

An examination of the Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Association of Seattle, as of July 31, 1916, 
by the Insurance Departments of Washington 
and Utah, shows admitted assets aggregating 
$482,350, with a surplus to policyholders of $111,- 
398, after setting aside an unearned premium 
reserve of $334,653 and providing for other lia- 
bilities. In the first seven months of this year 
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Thursday 


the association’s earned premiums were $330,. 
997, and its dividends paid policyholders were 
$113,359. 


Fire Notes 


—The New Jersey Association of Fire Underwriters 
hold their semi-annual meeting Thursday, September 
21, at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

~The Marquette National Fire Insurance Company 
of Chicago has applied for admission to New York 
State and will be represented in New York city by 
F, H. Ross & Son. 


—The School of Commerce, Denver University, will 
give an eight-lecture fire insurance course this season, 
John H. Upton, actuary of the Capitol Life of Denver, 
is in charge of the course. 


—The Marquette National Fire of Chicago has 
added Minnesota and Wisconsin to the field of W. B. 
Bierce, State agent for Michigan. Mr. Bierce will 
continue to work from Detroit. 


—W. J. Kulp, special agent at Denver for the 
Law, Union and Rock and Union of London, has 
accepted a position as district manager at Albuquerque 
with the Rocky Mountain Underwriters Association. 


—The Guardian Fire of Salt Lake City has been 
licensed in Colorado and has appointed H. T. Lamey 
as manager and H. P, Giberson as assistant manager 
for the State. It will be operated as a Board com- 
pany. 

—Daniel Prentice, president of the Suburban Fire 
Insurance Exchange, of New York, and New York 
suburban manager for the Pennsylvania Fire of Phila- 
delphia, died on Tuesday after an operation. He had 
been in the insurance business for nearly half a 
centary. 

—Earl G. Whitaker has resigned as assistant secre- 
tary of the Western Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference and the Automobile Protective and Informa- 
tion Bureau, to accept a position with the Western 
department of the Queen of New York. 

—The Board of Fire Underwriters of the Territory 
of Hawaii have elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, John Waterhouse; vice-presi- 
dent, B. von Damm; treasurer, H. Hackfeld & Co., 
Ltd., and secretary, F. A. Bechert, Honolulu. 


—Edwin C. Wolff has been appointed special agent 
for the Marquette National Fire of Chicago for Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. Mr. Wolff was formerly special 
agent for the North Branch Fire of Sunbury and the 
Columbian National of Detroit for Pennsylvania. 


—So-called motorists’ leagues and similar pseudo 
mutual insurance organizations are to be driven from 
Ohio, according to Superintendent of Insurance Frank 
Taggart, who declares that they have no standing un- 
der the law, and that their policies are worthless. 

—Manager A. M. Smiley, after thirty years’ ser- 
vice with the Northwestern National Fire of Mil- 
waukee, has retired as Denver branch manager and 
will be succeeded by J. A. Rice, formerly special 
agent for the Northwestern Underwriters in Nebraska 
and Iowa. 

—Reports emanating from San Francisco are to 
the effect that parties identified with the Firemans 
Fund of San Francisco will shortly organize a cas 
ualty company. As yet nothing definite has been 
obtainable. The New York agents of the company 
profess to know nothing of the new company. 

—At a special meeting of the Western Automobile 
Underwriters Conference, held last week, it was voted 
to increase the rates in Chicago in connection with the 
theft risk, owing to, the great number of cars stolen 
and unrecovered. The rates in Cook county as 4 
result will be raised from 25 cents on new and high- 
priced cars to $2.25 on the cheaper cars. 

—The self-styled “experts, auditors’ advisors and ad- 
justers for the assured” who are floating around Iowa 
recommending blanks not approved by the State In- 
surance Department have been condemned by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Emery H. English of Des Moines. 
They have become so obnoxious that the Commissioner 
has issued a broadside in which he warns property: 
owners that they are being imposed upon. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention Opened Tuesday at St. Louis with 
Excellent Programme Prepared 


IMPROVEMENT OF SALESMANSHIP A MAIN FEATURE OF DISCUSSION 





Secretary of War Newton D. Baker Scheduled to Make Address—Papers Present Contain Valnable 
Data and Suggestions 


[From Our Staff Correspondent] 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., September 19.—Considerable 
change was made in the programme of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters Conven- 
tion, on account of the death of President Wil- 
gon’s sister. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War, in the President’s cabinet, will deliver an 
address on Wednesday evening. On Monday the 
executive council adopted a resolution opposing 
any interference on the part of the National 
body with any local association’s internal dif- 
ferences or grievances. Difficulty had arisen 
over action by the North Texas Association re- 
lative to the expulsion and reinstatement of a 
member who had been charged with twisting. 
The executive committee merely reviewed the 
proceedings of the convention. This morning’s 
meeting opened with the largest attendance of 
any annual meeting. President Edward A. 
Woods, in addressing the convention, said: 

“This is the largest convention of expert life 
insurance salesmen ever assembled in the 
world.” Number of executives of companies at- 
tending American life convention remained over 
for agents’ meeting. Promptly assembled the 
delegates, numbering nearly 1200, listened to 
an address of welcome by William E. Bilheimer, 
to which Edward A. Woods, president of the as- 
sociation, briefly responded. 

W. E. Bilheimer, president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of St. Louis, delivered the 
address of welcome at the opening of the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Bilheimer outshone his reputation as a 
talented orator, and in metaphorical terms he 
described life insurance as ‘‘a world-wide monu- 
ment to the principle of protection for helpless 
women and children, bearing testimony to the 
fact that in the lives of thousands of widows 
and orphans of America love is stronger than 
death.”’ 

Then followed the reports of the president, 
secretary, treasurer, executive committee, and 
the committees on taxation, education, law and 
salesmanship. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

President E. A. Woods submitted his annual 

report, in which he said: 


_ The multiplying activities of the National Associa- 
tion offer such opportunities for a presidential work as 
to perplex that Oficial sorely with regard to what to 
leave undone and what to do. 

Visiting of various associations used to be one of 
the president’s pleasures, as well as important duties. 
With now 110 associations covering the entire coun- 
try, and particularly with our increasing activities in- 
volving more work at the president’s office, this seems 
no longer possible. While your president has regret- 
fully been obliged to decline most hospitable invita- 
tions from numerous associations and himself feels that 
he has practically visited none, oe the past 
year he has, as president of the National Association, 
addressed twenty-three associations, traveled 26,679 
miles and made forty-eight different addresses. 


The president then noted the appointment, by 
the executive council, of a traveling representa- 
tive of the National Association to visit all the 
associations east of the Mississippi. This he 
deemed would bring the various local associa- 


tions in closer contact with the National Asso- 
ciation. Because of the increasing activity 
along various lines of the association he thought 
the income should be increased and the Na- 
tional Association incorporated, not only for the 
protection of the members, but also to increase 
its usefulness. He urged upon the members 
the necessity of the combined interests to in- 
crease the membership, stating that its ef- 
ficiency depended upon the number of its mem- 
bers. He told of the division of the country 
into twenty-one districts, over whom presided 
an appointee of the president to look over the 
association’s work in that section. He urged 
the formation of stronger State associations 
and also the formation of branch offices, too 
small to support a permanent association. As 
protection for agents he advocated the adoption 
of a uniform resident agency law. 
Regarding taxation, Mr. Woods said: 


The influence of all insurance men, and particularly 
of associations everywhere, against taxation of life in- 
surance should be alert at all times and in every way. 
The fact that peaceful America is at the present time 
endeavoring to increase taxation of life insurance as 
no country in the throes of war is doing, again em- 
phasizes the wrong policy of this country in taxing 
those who are taxing themselves to avert burdens that 
otherwise would fall upon the Government. In other 
directions, such as the maintenance of hospitals, edu- 
cational institutions or other similar matters, it is the 
wise policy of government to encourage persons to do 
for themselves what the Government would otherwise 
have to do for them. Yet in life insurance these who 
assume this burden themselves and thereby relieve so- 
ciety at large, are penalized for doing it. * * * 


LIFE INSURANCE CREDIT 


The use of life insurance to protect credit, to bury 
one’s debts with one, while growing, has been and can 
be greatly furthered by the activity of the national and 
local associations, impossible except through the in- 
fluence of a body representing the institution of in- 
surance. Said a capitalist: ‘‘I never lend money on 
a home unless the mortgage is covered by life insur- 
ance. Evicting widows is neither pleasant, popular nor 
protitable.” When those who extend credit are certain 
that the death of the borrower will end the debt and 
that collection from the widow, children or estate will 
not be a possibility, the credit of the country will be 
largely helped. 

Said a head of a large mercantile agency: ‘“‘Why 
is it that you life insurance men do not see that every 
partnership and firm desiring credit carries business 
life insurance? In our opinion a business that cannot 
afford to, or will not, insure its valuable members has 


no right to be in business.” The work of extending 


the use of life insurance to protect credit will be re- 
ported by the very efficient chairman of the committee 
on extension of use of life insurance for credit. The 
far-reaching influence of the new Federal reserve credit 
blanks will be referred to, and this comparatively new 
use of life insurance must eventually become general, 
if not universal. 


It was his opinion that one of the most cry- 
ing needs of life insurance at the present mo- 
ment was the making of efficient salesmen. In 
this connection steps had been taken, under the 
auspices of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, in the organization of the Car- 
negie Bureau of Salesmanship Research, in 
which thirty of the largest corporations in the 
United States, including life insurance organiza- 
tions, were united for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their experience and every other series 
available; what the characteristics of good 
salesmen are, and how they should be trained. 
Included in the curriculum, a study of sales 
methods, not only of life insurance, but also of 
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other professions throughout the country, was 
reviewed. 


It has been suggested that following the campaign 
of the Thrift Section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation to secure during the current year 1,000,000 
new savings depositors previously having no savings 
bank account, that life insurance undertake a cam- 
paign for 1917 to secure a creditable number of new 
ife insurance policyholders who now carry no insur- 
ance—the number to be reached should, of course, be 
carefully ascertained, but it will probably approximate 
5,000,000 new policyholders. This is a constructive, 
aggressive campaign in which every kind of company— 
new and old, small and big, wherever located, ordinary 
or industrial—could take part. It would require little 
expense other than a central bureau to which could be 
reported, as frequently as might be thought wise, the 
number of policyholders being secured by each com- 
Laon and the totals given out to each. Each company 
could make its own plans for securing its share of the 
total. The Presidents Association, the American Life 
Convention, companies associated with neither, all 
could join in this great American campaign at this op- 
portune time when the saving of money is perhaps one 
of the most important economic and even moral ques- 
tions before the American people. Such a campaign 
would lend itself to large publicity, as has been the 
case with the thrift campaign of the American Bankers 
Association Companies, separately or in groups, 
might, if they chose, follow and even improve upon 
some of the methods of the present thrift campaign 
which has secured publicity through newspaper and 
magazine articles, through moving-picture scenarios and 
in other ways. ill is 


THE FUTURE 


The value of the association will depend not upon 
its past, but upon its future work. The door of op- 
portunity for life insurance has never been so widely 
open as now. The call for men of pre-eminent ability 
to enter this great field of service in this greatest 
business in the world is large. Notwithstanding the 
apparent disregard of human life throughout Europe, 
we have a greater place than ever and our place is still 
strong. That progress during the twentieth century 
will be more humanitarian than mechanical, as me- 
chanical progress has marked the last century. 

The most valuable thing in the world is human life; 
the most valuable asset to society is the family; the 
greatest thing in the world, even in these days of 
strife, is still love. One of the greatest problems of 
society is to end poverty with all that it means in its 
influence upon disease, ignorance, vice and crime. To 
dedicate one’s life to furthering this great American 
institution of life insurance is well worth the while 
of the noblest men and women who desire to serve 
humanity—intelligently and well. The call is for men 
of heart, for men desiring to make not only a living, 
but something more, desiring to leave behind them as 
the years pass a record of life spent in doing work 
worth while, of supporting themselves by servin 
others, and it is believed that the entire standards o 
men to be selected and to be trained for life insurance 
is on the verge of another revolution. If such progress 
be made in the next decade as has been made in the 
last, the standing of life insurance salesmen will have 
advanced more than we can appreciate. But there is 
every evidence that the advance will be greater; that 
life insurance will take the lead in discovering the 
better methods of selecting men for a life work best 
fitted to them, and of training these men that they 
may become worthy representatives of American life 
insurance. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Among the more important announcements 
made in the report of the executive commit- 
tee by the chairman, John Newton Russell, Jr., 
were noted the following: The unanimous vote 
to incorporate the association and the appoint- 
ment of a committee to improvise ways and 
means for so doing. 

The election to membership of the North 
Louisiana, Northern Montana, Sioux City, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Anderson, Milwaukee and La Crosse 
associations. The appointment by the president 
of A. Russell Leonard as assistant to further 
the work of the association east of the Missis- 
sippi, was approved and the arrangement was 
continued. ; 

In response to the invitation to join the Na- 
tional Insurance Federation and listening to an 
address by Mark T. McKee, secretary of that 
organization, relevant thereto, the executive 
council decided “that it does not deem it ex- 
pedient or wise to encourage association mem- 
bers to direct their activities from their own 
association work, where it is so much needed. 
The secretary’s report showed that the associa- 
tion had, as of September, 1915, a total mem- 
bership of 4691, and that there were 98 affiliated 
associations. The treasurer’s report for the 
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period between July 31, 1915, and February 4, 
1916, showed receipts of $9079 and disbursements 
of $4876, leaving a balance of $4203. 


TAXATION COMMITTEE 


The report of the taxation committee was 
submitted by its chairman, Lawrence Priddy. 
In part, the report was as follows: 


The one State in which a serious tax situation arose 
was Mississippi, where it was proposed to strike out 
the provision of the present law permitting deductions, 
which in the case of some companies reduced their 
taxes to a —- small percentage of their premium in- 
come, <An able fight, led by the Association of Life 
Insurance residents, supported by this organization 
and field men generally, was promptly taken up against 
the passage of this measure, and we asked for a com- 
promise which “permitted the deduction of all pay- 
ments to policyholders,” etc., with a proviso that the 
tax should not be reduced below one and three-quarters 
per cent of the gross premium receipts. This bill 
finally became a law. * * * 

“he most serious legislation of the year, from the 
standpoint of taxation of life insurance, was the new 
revenue bill which was passed by the Federal Congress 
on the 8th of this month. This bill will change the 
Federal income tax on all life insurance companies 
from one to two per cent. The amount involved in 
this increase, estimated on the basis of income taxes 
paid by life insurance companies this year, will be be- 
tween $300,000 and $400,000. The bill contains a 
provision for a tax of fifty cents per_thousand of 
“capital, surplus and undivided profits” of corporations 
(including insurance companies), but the insurance in- 
terests secured an amendment to the bill providing 
that in reckoning capital, surplus and undivided profits 
insurance companies shall be privileged to deduct de- 
posits and reserves held for the protection of, payment 
to or apportionment among policyholders.” This, it 
is believed, will in effect reduce the tax to a nominal 
amount on all companies; except, possibly, a few stock 
companies with large amounts of “capital stock, sur- 
plus and undivided profits.” , 


EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION 


In his report, Hugh M. Willet, chairman of 
the education and conservation committee, said, 
in part: 


The Bureau has conducted a campaign of publicity 
by syndicating direct to the leading papers of the 


country various items of general interest. Such 
articles | as. “Our Nation’s Prodigality a National 
Shame,” “A Search for Lost Policyholders,” and 


“Rich Widows Are Best Targets for Wallingfords,” 
have been published by influential papers in different 
sections, and over 6,000,000 people in this country 
have had the opportunity to read them. It is notice- 
able that leading papers and magazines, in their finan- 
cial columns and in editorials, are testifying to the 
manifold service furnished by modern life insurance, 
1 would call special attention to an article in the 
August number of McClure’s, entitled ‘Big Policies 
That Protect Big Interests,” as a notable example of 
brilliant publicity Such articles evidence the growing 
interest in life insurance, and are much more valuable 
than many times the same space devoted to advertising 
matter We are also receiving a vast amount of pub- 
licity in connection with the Detroit Salesmanship 
Congress, in which insurance, through the splendid 
services of President Woods and others, played a lead- 
ing part. 

A_ decidedly unique and interesting campaign of ad- 
vertising has been recently conducted by 131 banks 
throughout the country. While these financial institu- 
tions have done much good to the business of life in- 
surance by this method of advertising, they will un- 
doubtedly derive considerable benefit themselves. By 
encouraging their patrons to save in order to meet 
life insurance premiums, they are inculcating habits of 
thrift that will make these patrons better customers. 
Banks and commercial agencies are also manifesting 
their appreciation of life insurance by treating it as an 
important basis of credit, and the educative effect of 
their new attitude can scarcely be overestimated. 


A significant and far-reaching work of the Bureau is 
the introduction of courses of life insurance instruction 
in the schools, colleges and universities of the coun- 
try. Seventy such institutions, including the most im- 
portant in the country, have established these courses, 
and many of them are already using our text-books. 
Hundreds of young men who have taken these courses 
have entered the rank of life insurance salesmen with 
marked success These things mean more to the eleva- 
tion of life insurance in the estimation of the public 
than the expenditure of thousands of dollars through 
institutional advertising. 


SCIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP 
In his report, the chairman of the committee 
on scientific salesmanship, Ernest J. Clark, said: 


What your scientific salesmanship committee regards 
as the most important achievement of President Woods’ 
administration was the founding of the Carnegie Bu- 


reau of Salesmanship Research on May 25, 1916, and 
this great, and what will doubtless become historic, 
piece of work was accomplished by the initiative and 
personal influence of President Woods. 

_ The object of the Bureau of Salesmanship Research 
is “for the purpose of reducing the cost of selling 
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through a co-operative study of the best methods of 
employing and training salesmen.” Membership in the 
Bureau is limited to thirty large business concerns 
which maintain strong and progressive sales organiza- 
tions Each co-operating member pays $500 per annum 
for a term of five years, making a total contribution 
of $75,000 toward the expenses of the research work 
during this period. Five of our leading life insurance 
companies have been admitted to co-operative mem- 
bership in the institution, which, with the Edward A. 
Woods Agency, Inc., gives to life insurance six repre- 
sentatives in this new, original and most important 
work in behalf of scientific salesmanship. 

The headquarters of the Bureau will be at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, in Pittsburg. * ® 

“It has been founded for the purpose of getting a 
broader basis of established fact use in improving 
present methods of selecting and training salesmen and 
improving sales methods This is to be done by— 

(a) Collecting and systematizing information regard- 
ing methods now used by these successful selling or- 
ganizations in the employment and training of sales- 
men and in related phases of selling, such as adver- 
tising, circularizing, organizing selling companies, and 
sO On; 

(b) Analyzing the mental and personal traits that 
are found to be characteristic of highly successful 
salesmen in contrast to. moderately successful and un- 
successful salesmen, using for this purpose the meth- 
ods of experimental and_ statistical psychology, to- 
gether with the data obtained from experienced sales 
managers; 

(c) Carrying forward actual experiments in the se- 
lection and training of salesmen, in co-operation with 
sales managers and employment managers, enough of 
whom have already placed their sales organizations and 
records at the service of the Bureau to insure the 
necessary data for checking the results of the studies 
made; 

(d) Making available the results of these researches 
through the medium of bulletins, trade journals, scien- 
tific journals and books; and eventually through courses 
of instruction in salesmanship, with special opportuni- 
ties for sales managers to study methods of selecting 
and training salesmen. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


Henry J. Powell, chairman of the committee 
on law and legislation, gave the report, extracts 
from which are given: 


The legislatures of the sixteen States which con- 
vened this year in either regular or special sessions, 
and the Congress of the United States, imposed upon 
those who are concerned in following insurance legis- 
lation the necessity of reviewing about 720 bills. Of 
the more than 700 bills introduced, about 128 were 
enacted. Many of these, while relating in some man- 
ner to the subject of insurance, either do not affect 
life companies or apply only to domestic companies or 
domestic affairs in which foreign life companies are not 
concerned The number which may be regarded as of 
interest to life insurance companies is approximately 
Ne igs ee at 

New York amended several provisions of its statutes 
pertaining to domestic companies by passing the fol- 
lowing numbered bills: 

Senate 740, increasing the contingency reserve per- 
mitted to be accumulated and maintained by life com- 
panies whose policy reserves exceed $20,000,000, the 
increases proceeding in an ascending scale reaching 
the fixed limit of seven and one-half per cent of policy 
reserves as the maximum measure for the contingency 
reserve which may be maintained by a company whose 
reserves aggregate more than $50,000,000. 

Senate 741, changing the concession with respect to 
stock life companies which have mutualized in the pro- 
vision fixing the limitation of expenses so as to permit 
them to incur a total expenditure exceeding such limi- 
tation not greater than six per cent of the aggregate 
net premiums. 

Senate 891, extending five years the period of time 
in which companies must dispose of corporation stocks 
owned by them. 

House 1531, raising the limit of the amount of new 
business which may be written in any year by com- 
panies having not in excess of $600,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force. The increase is five per cent of the 
total amount of insurance in force December 31 of the 
preceding year * * * 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the legislation 
proposed this year was similar in character to that 
which ordinarily makes its appearance during legisla- 
tive seasons, embracing bills regulating the business 
of companies and their supervision; bills for taxation 
of premiums, income and franchises; bills dealing with 
reports to Departments, policy provisions, service of 
process, venue and court proceedings, the appointment 
of qualifications of agents, and other insurance sub- 
jects of equal importance; besides bills of general ap- 
plication which in some measure would affect insurance 
companies, such as general revenue measures and bills 
relating to corporations. 


Neil D. Sills reported for the committee on 
life insurance and credit, pointing out that Fed- 
eral reserve banks require a statement of the 
amount of life insurance carried and the bene- 
ficiary by applicants for loans; also information 
regarding business carried. One bank lists cash 
surrender values of life policies among assets. 

The membership campaign for 1000 increase in 
enrolment was a success, the enrolment now be- 
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ing 1116 more than a year ago. The total mem- 
bership is 5775, new members enrolled during 
the year having numbered 2092. The morning 
session closed with the report of C. W. Scovel, 
delegate to the World’s Insurance Congress, en- 
dorsing the movement and stating that the con- 
gress was the first time insurance had been rec- 
ognized by the world as an important part of 
social economy. A resolution was adopted jn 
appreciation of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
management in thus bringing life insurance be- 
fore the public. 

The afternoon session was devoted to two 
high-grade impromptu addresses dealing with 
the education and training of salesmen for life 
insurance. Dr. Arthur A. Hamerschlag pointed 
out the importance of selecting men fitted for 
salesmanship, and described the research work 
of the Carnegie Institute. Arthur Frederick 
Sheldon gave most valuable points on the 
science of salesmanship and its application to 
the art of seling life insurance, pointing out 
effects agents should create in their prospects, 
viz., confidence, favorable attention, interest, 
appreciation, desire, decision, action and satis- 
faction. Full accounts of these addresses will 
appear in a subsequent issue. 


IDEALS AND ENTHUSIASM 


John G. Jones, sales manager of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, on Wednesday delivered a 


very instructive address on ‘‘Ideals and En- 
thusiasm.”’ 

In part he said: 

Personally, I know of no business which comes 


closer to the line of perfect idealism than that of life 
insurance. Its foundation is deeply planted upon the 
bedrock of correct principles. Life insurance is the 
promoter of thrift; it creates immediate protection for 
the insured and those dependent upon him, and has 
been the nucleus of more than one big estate. 

Insurance sales organizations should be builded with 
their ideals founded upon the big principle of service. 
A salesman should not be presenting a policy to a 
prospect because it carries a bigger commission than 
some other plan he might suggest, but should at all 
times study the conditions and circumstances of his 
prospective risk and deal with all as a business ad- 
viser and sincere friend. 

The insurance salesman who submerges his own in- 
terests and personality in his proposition and _ in his 
prospect’s welfare is certain to be a successful life 
insurance man. The agency makes the standards of 
its sales organization as high as the standards of the 
product it is selling, bui'ds up a distributing force that 
becomes a power in the community or communities 
where it operates. 


He advocated the holding of conventions, con- 
tending that by the promotion of discussions re- 
garding the best methods of sales and organi- 
zations an enthusiasm was instilled which is 
the greatest force in any business. 


SELLING METHODS 

A discussion on ‘Selling Methods,’ by J. 
Stanley Edwards, was one of the Wednesday’s 
features. Mr. Edwards, in introducing the dis- 
cussion, said that the topic was one of present 
interest. He stated that the future would de- 
pend on the methods in selling now. He re- 
quested short, concise talks from members on 
either of the two sub-heads chosen, Creative 
Publicity or Appealing Arguments, as having 
been the more formidable in securing business: 


CO-OPERATION 

J. Lionberger Davis, vice-president St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, spoke on “Co-operation 
Between Savings Banks and Life Insurance.” 

In beginning, Mr. Davis said that the age was 
one of co-operation and, despite the inherent 
fear of this nation of centralized powers, the ne- 
cessity of stable life insurance and good sav- 
ings banks were admitted as necessary. 


What, for example, would we do for our_widows and 
orphans if it were not for life insurance? And how 
could there be life insurance without the co-operation 
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of millions of men and women? Think for a moment 
what it would mean if each of us had to save our de- 
pendents after we are gone without the aid of insur- 
ance! And if we had no savings banks the strain on 
most of us would be well nigh unbearable. 

Having discovered and demonstrated the great ad- 
vantage of pooling our risks and savings, what is 
more natural than that insurance companies and 
savings banks should see the advantage to them, and 


to all of us, in a closer co-operation? Already they 
have a community of interest in their investments, for 
both have invested the funds entrusted to them in the 


same general character of securities. 

But it remained for the present year to see a cam- 
paign started which has for its object the working of 
insurance company and savings bank hand in hand for 
more business and greater service. The St. Louis 
Union Bank in this city published last spring a series 
of advertisements in the press of St. Louis pointing out 
the advantages of life insurance and suggesting a way 
to save money to pay for the premiums, * * * 

With such opportunities for service, with the 
strength which comes from the co-operation of millions, 
comes the great responsibility which rests upon all of 
us who are connected with insurance company or 
savings bank. We have the duty of making thrift a 
national characteristic; we have the duty of safeguard- 


ing the millions of the savings of the nation, and we 
have the duty of so conducting the business of which 
we are trustees and executives that the greatest ser- 


vice to our policyholders and depositors can be ren- 
dered. ie. 
PRIZE ESSAY 
The essay of Truman D. Hayes, of the Boston 
Association of Life Underwriters, entitled “A 


Life Income for the Woman in Black,” was 
awarded second prize by the committee. He 
dwelt in detail upon the importance of the 


definite financial programme for every man, in 
which, through life insurance, he might pre- 
pare for the proper comfort of his wife in the 
event of his death. 


PORTRAITS OF RETIRING OFFICERS 

In this issue of THE SPECTATOR will be found 
portraits of the officers of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters for the year just clos- 
ing, embracing President Edward A. Woods; 
Vice-Presidents Lawrence Priddy, J. Henry 
Johnson and W. Lyle Reid; Secretary A. C. Lar- 
son, and Treasurer H. Wibirt Spence. 


Fidelity Mutual’s Disability Clause 

On the 16th of next month the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life of Philadelphia will be able to point 
to a record of twenty years’ experience with the 
total and permanent disability clause, originated 
in 1896 by the late L. G. Fouse. In connection 
with this anniversary the company’s monthly 
paper says: 


For a man to find himself wholly and per- 
manently disabled, with life insurance premium 
obligations to be met and no earning power 
with which to meet them, and with the great 
heed of life insurance protection pressing upon 
his mind with deadly weight, is about as great 
an anomaly as one can imagine. There is a 
Sting of irony in it all that would lead even a 
life insurance man to agree in his heart, even 
though he did not confess it with his lips, that a 
Man so situated would be entirely right in de- 
claring life insurance a failure. Certainly it 
would be a failure for him. 

To insure against the living death of total 
and permanent disability it was necessary that 
the foundation be laid in the experience of the 
past. Wide research in the fields of sickness 
insurance and pension systems in this country 
and in Europe and the accumulated statistics on 
the subject preceded the issuance by the Fidelity 
of the first ‘‘Elective Life’ policy, as it was 
then called. A pioneer in the field, the com- 
Pany realized that it had not reached the acme 
of perfection when it launched this first con- 
tract and it was only natural that in the light 
of years of experience and with a broader in- 
formation upon which to move, the company 
would be able to improve upon its first effort. 
This has proved to be true. The protection af- 
forded by the disability provision of to-day is 
4 great improvement over the original. It gives 
the insured a very substantial addition to his 
life insurance; and as it assures him, in event 
of total and permanent disability, an income 
that will continue until his death or the ma- 
turity of his policy, it means complete protec- 
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tion. Moreover, it does all this without dis- 
turbing in any way the benefits provided in case 
of his death. 


IOWA FARM LOANS 


Question of Great Interest to Insurance 
Companies 


Iowa life insurance men were active partici- 
pants in the hearing of the rural credit board, 
which held hearings in Des Moines and Sioux 
City last week relative to the farm mortgage 
question and the location of the new farm land 
banks. Iowa bankers are after one of the 
banks and Sioux City, Waterloo, Grange City, 
Burlington and Des Moines are aspirants for 
the institution. 

For the most part, Iowa bankers have con- 
tended that Iowa farmers have been well taken 
care of and that the rural credit bank would 
be of little value to this State. They contend 
that it is perhaps needed in the Southern 
States, where interest rates are high, but in 
Iowa farmers have secured money through the 
banks and life insurance companies at a rate 
of practically 5% per cent on five-year mort- 
gages. However, the disposition of the bank- 
ers now is that, since the banks are assured, 
Iowa as a leading agricultural State in the 
Union should have one of them. 

Griff Johnson, head of the loan department of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, and George M. Van 
Evera, agent in Iowa for an Eastern life com- 
pany, were among the speakers. 

Mr. Johnson’s trend was along the line that 
insurance companies are taking good care of 
the Iowa farm borrower. ‘‘We loan as high as 
$75 to $100 per acre in some cases,” he said. 
‘The average rate in Iowa is about 5.3 per cent 
on five-year mortgages, with the privilege of 
paying after two years. The average life of 
an Iowa farm mortgage is about three years. 
We loan money on Iowa land in any county in 
the State, and 95 per cent of the loan applica- 
tions that we receive are accepted.’”’ 

Mr. Van Evera spoke along similar 
although he placed the average length of a farm 
mortgage at six or seven years. He said he 
loaned at 6 per cent and paid 1 per cent com- 
mission to the loan agent. 

Dennis P. Hogan, a banker at Massena, who 
was one of President Taft’s rural credits com- 
missioners, and who investigated rural credits 
in Europe as a member of that commission, was 
a strong advocate for the law. He asserted 
that insurance companies will not loan more 
than $50 per acre on Iowa farm land, and that 
under the farm bank plan they could borrow as 
high as $100 per acre or half the value of the 
land, whereas they now get about one-fourth 
from the insurance companies. Commissioner 
Norris asked if the insurance companies did 
not consider Iowa farm land values inflated, and 
if this were not the reason they would not loan 
more. Hogan retorted that Iowa farms 
change hands readily at $200 and that buyers 
pay for it from the value of their crops. 

Iowans contended that Iowa farmers owe one- 
ninth of all the farm mortgages in the United 
States. That Iowa has a larger percentage of 
its farms mortgaged than any other State and 
that the 1910 census showed Iowa farms mort- 
gaged for $204,000,000, or $60,000,000 more than 
the aggregate debt of any other State. They, 
pointed out that this condition is due to the 
fact that the Iowa farmer is prosperous, that 
he has been a persistent borrower, utilizing the 
money to add to his farm holdings and equip- 
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ment, and that banks and insurance companies 
have loaned to him freely for that reason. 

It was contended that the weakness of the 
farm credit act is that it does not take into 
account the renter who has no land upon which 
to borrow, although he might better rent a 
farm and put a small capital into his equipment 
than to try to buy the entire farm at high 
prices which prevail in Iowa. 


Guardian Life Agents Meet 


The sixth annual conference of agents of the 
Guardian Life was held at the home office at 
Madison, Wis., September 15 and 16. The an- 
nual dinner was held Thursday evening, at 
which Insurance Commissioner M. J. Cleary and 
Deputy Commissioner F. W. Kubasta were 
guests, together with the following officers and 
directors of the company: Federal Judge A. L. 
Sanborn, John A. Aylward, Dr. W. W. Gill, A. F. 
Menges, F. W. Cantwell, Joseph M. Boyd, the 
Rev. P. B. Knox, Secretary C. M. Putnam, and 
President George A. Boissard of the company. 

This year’s officers of the agents’ association, 
the Foremost Club, who were installed Thurs- 
day, are: President, Archie V. Hurst, Eau 
Claire; vice-presidents, A. C. Arneson, Spring 
Valley, and John M. Parkinson, Madison; sec- 
retary, Oscar C. Behnke, Sheboygan. 

It was announced by the company’s manage- 
ment that the amount of insurance gained dur- 
ing the eight months of 1916 preceding the con- 
ference was slightly in excess of the gains for 
the entire year of 1915. The company now has 
over six and one-quarter millions of insurance 
in force in Wisconsin. 


University Number Issued 

The Great Southern Life of Houston recently 
issued a university number of its paper. The 
volume is neatly made up and contains many 
half-tone reproductions of portraits of the 
trustees, officers and members of the faculty of 
the University of Texas, together with com- 
ments on the leading article of the paper by 
W. G. Sterett, president of the university, whose 
portrait adorns the first page. The article by 
Mr. Sterett contains much valuable information 
as to the growth of the university during the 
past few years and also much of its early his- 
tory. Details of the courses and the benefits 
to be derived therefrom are also given. 


A. T. McLean Is Assistant Actuary 

Alexander T. McLean has been appointed as- 
sistant actuary by the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life of Boston to fill the vacancy caused by the 
promotion of Mr. Angell to the post of actuary. 
Mr. McLean is a young man who has had con- 
siderable experience in his line, having been 
formerly connected with the City of Glasgow 
Life, the Home Life of New York and the Actu- 
arial Society of America. He is a Fellow of the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland and also of the 
Actuarial Society of America. 


American Assurance, Philadelphia 

The stockholders of the American Assurance 
Company of Philadelphia, at an adjourned meet- 
ing held recently, voted to discontinue its acci- 
dent and health branch, altering its charter ac- 
cordingly. These lines have not been written by 
the company for over a year. It has also voted 
to decrease the capital from $300,000 to $200,- 
000, returning $100,000 to stockholders. 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION MEETING AT ST. LOUIS 


Concluding Sessions Embraced Thoughtful Discussions of Topics 
of Live Interest 


CHARLES F. COFFIN CHOSEN PRESIDENT, AND T. W. BLACKBURN SECRETARY 


Side-Lights on the Convention, which was Probably the Most Successful and Helpful One in the 
Organization’s History 


[Special Report from Our Staff Correspondent] 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., September 16, 1916.—When 
President Grimsley called the eleventh annual 
meeting of the American Life Convention to 
order on Thursday morning the convention hall 
was filled to capacity, The first order of busi- 
ness was the introduction of Mayor Henry W. 
Kiel of St. Louis, who welcomed the delegates 
in warm terms. Other addresses of welcome 
were made by Clarence Howard, on behalf of 
the St. Louis Board of Trade; Walter K. Chorn, 
Insurance Commissioner of Missouri, on behalf 
of the State, and Massey Wilson, president of 
the Missouri Life Insurance Company. To 
these remarks R. W. Stevens, vice-president of 
the Illinois Life of Chicago, made fitting re- 
sponse. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


In his address of welcome, Massey Wilson 
called attention to the termination of the con- 
vention’s first decade and that ninety-nine 
sound and vigorous insurance companies were 
represented at the meeting. After further re- 
ferring to the growth of members of the organ- 
ization and to the valuable service the con- 
vention had rendered, Mr. Wilson called atten- 
tion to the progress made by the city of St. 
Louis in various ways, particularly in the line 
of baby-saving. He then assured the delegates 
that everything possible would be done to make 
their visit agreeable. 

Secretary Thomas W. Blackburn then sub- 
mitted his report on the activities of the sec- 
retary, counsel and treasurer during the past 
year. He enlarged upon the work that the 
secretary’s office had done, showing the grow- 
ing importance of the office. Many questions on 
nearly every conceivable problem in life in- 
surance reached the office during the year. Mr. 
Blackburn cited a number of these inquiries, 
which were listened to with great interest. 
The report contained detailed information con- 
cerning all the activities of the secretary’s 
office as well as the convertion and its allied 
bureaus, as well as a statement of the financial 
condition of the convention. A review of the 
legislation in various States by which life in- 
surance was affected was appended to the re- 
port, of which the secretary said: ‘It will be 
observed that, although eleven States held ses- 
sions of the legislature during the past year, 
very little life insurance legislation was offered 
and almost none enacted into law. It is im- 
posible, of course, to forecast what the forty- 
four legislatures will do in the coming winter, 
but our experience for the last three years 
warrants the belief that little drastic legisla- 
tion will be enacted, although the usual crop 
of half-baked proposals are likely to be pre- 
sented. In the apparent opinion of the legisla- 
tures and the announced opinion of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners, life insurance needs very 
little attention at the hands of the law-making 
bodies.” 

The report referred to the many visits to 





company offices last year and the good that was 
accomplished by personal conference with ex- 
ecutives. He recommended that the secretary 
visit every company at least once each year 
in view of the good that could be derived from 
these conferences. Mr. Blackburn said that the 
agency bureau is serving more companies than 
ever and that the medical section rendered 
unusually excellent service. 

The morning session closed with President 
Grimsley’s address, extracts of which were 
printed in THE SPECTATOR for September 14. 


FIRST-YEAR EXPENSES—HOW MAY THEY 
BE REDUCED? 

E. G. Simmons, vice-president and general 
manager of the Pan-American Life, said that 
he understood that there was some hesitancy 
on the part of some company officials as to dis- 
cussing problems of company management in 
a convention like the one assembled. He 
thought that this was a mistaken idea, and was 
confident that, as to this particular subject, 
there would be many different opinions. Origi- 
nality, he believes, is commendable, but in 
diverging from the traveled path the question 
arises, How far can the spirit of genius, origi- 
nality and individual effort be trusted? There 
is a limit that safety requires should be ob- 
served in this respect. Mr. Simmons thought 
it would be impossible to establish a fixed per- 
centage of the premium income that could be 
used by all companies in the procurement of 
new business. The first thought in this con- 
nection is commissions to agents. About two- 
thirds of the companies members of the con- 
vention are paying only commissions war- 
ranted by the reserve valuation, but others 
are paying excessive commissions, which Mr. 
Simmons believes cannot help but reflect un- 
favorably the average commissions paid when 
the companies are taken collectively. Two 
incentives lead to excessive first-year commis- 
sions, namely, desire for too rapid growth and 
competition among companies for agents. Too 
many are willing to sacrifice quality for quan- 
tity in writing business, and the desire for 
quantity leads to excessive commissions. Ef- 
forts hould be made to secure men from other 
vocations, from the colleges and from the pro- 
fessions, who can be obtained on a fair commis- 
sion basis. 

Mr. Simmons believes in a uniform schedule 
of commissions for agents of the same class, 
but that classes should be created. Men de- 
voting their entire time to the business are 
enitled to the maximum compensation. The ad- 
visability of adopting a uniform agency contract 
was suggested. 

A practice which is much abused and con- 
tributes to excessive first-year cost is that of’ 
making advances to agents, which involves the 
companies in loss. These items amount to a 
very considerable sum in the aggregate. How- 
ever, it would be almost impossible to make a 
rule whereby the companies would make no ad- 
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vances, even under special conditions, but they 
should be made only to men who have demon- 
strated their ability to repay them or who are 
personally responsible. 

Another feature contributing to first-year 
cost is lack of detailed information on the part 
of agency managers concerning agency expen- 
ditures, including such items as supervision, 
traveling expenses, agency advertising, postage, 
printing, etc. With his company the agency 
department is allowed a fixed percentage of the 
hew premium income with which to secure 
business. Mr, Simmons had prepared forms 
showing the cost of business by general agency 
and territory. Lack of system is a contributing 
feature to first-year cost and also to general 
operating expenses. The proper selection of 
agents is a very important matter, and one to 
which company officials should give close at- 
tention, especially as it is estimated that the 
equipment of each new agent for the field costs 
approximately $50, without considering the 
time of supervisors, etc. Mr. Simmons then 
impressed it upon his hearers that ‘there is a 
limit to the expense of the business beyond 
which a loss is inevitable,” and he advised 
companies to carefully study the necessary 
limitations of their agency expenses and then 
not to exceed them. 


FIRST-YEAR EXPENSES 


The leading subject of discussion at the after- 
noon meeting was “First-Year Expenses and 
How May They be Reduced,” following the 
presentation of the paper on this subject by E. 
G. Simmons. Ernest M. Beehl, actuary of the 
Philadelphia Life; James A. Jamison, president 
of the Western Life of Des Moines; W. G. Tay- 
lor of the Atlantic Life of Richmond; George 
Roslington, secretary of the Occidental Life of 
Albuquerque; C. D. Renick, president of the 
Indiana National Life of Indianapolis; Charles 
F. Coffin, vice-president of the State Life of 
Indianapolis, were among the many who con- 
tributed to the discussion of the subject. The 
general substance of these discussions was to 
the effect that agents’ advances were the lead- 
ing factor in the expense of first-year business. 
Expressions of the necessity for definite action 
tending toward the reduction of expenses ac- 
cruing under advances to agents were given by 
many present. It was learned, however, that the 
subject was threshed out from a different point 
of view in the evening, when an executive session 
on field problems was held under the general 
chairmanship of Frank A. Wesley, of the Stand- 
ard Life of Pittsburg. There, as one company 
official put it, ‘the truth came out,” during the 
discussion, the officials in general recognizing 
the good of advances to agents and modified their 
previous expressions on the subject by qualify- 
ing the manner in which such advances should 
be made and allowed to be carried. 


FIELD PROBLEMS 

Frank A. Wesley, vice-president of the Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company of America, Pitts 
burg, Pa., presented an interesting address 
upon the above topic. Selection and training of 
salesmen is the most vital field problem for 
both young and old life insurance companies. 
Each year one-third of all men engaged in sell- 
ing life insurdnce in the United States go out of 
the business as failures. It is clear, therefore, 
that unless the methods of selecting and train- 
ing new salesmen are improved, a very small 
proportion of them will prove permanent oF 
successful. But 10 men out of 100, devoting 
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their full time to the business, pay for $100,000 
or more of life insurance annualy. Mr. Wesley 
said that “the hire-and-fire method still exists 
in many life insurance companies and the suc- 
cessful salesman is secured more often by 
chance than through choice.’ Not more sales- 
men, but better ones, is the crying need of life 
insurance to-day. Mr. Wesley believes that a 
majority of the men have sufficient intelligence 
and understanding to enable them to pay for 
$100,000 worth of business yearly. ‘‘Why don’t 
they do it? They certainly have a good article 
to sell. Because they lack real training in the 
fundamentals of salesmanship. Because they 
have not been taught an appealing selling talk. 
Because they are not required to do a definite 
amount of work every day or every week, 
either by making a certain number of calls or 
by calling on certain people. Because they are 
not required, in the majority of cases, to make 
any report of what they do do. Because they 
are not made to appreciate the seriousness of 
the business. They are told, in many instances, 
that the insurance business differs from other 
businesses or professions in that no special 
training is required, and that they can make 
money while they are learning the business.” 
He also said that ‘‘the desire for life insurance 
is created by showing what it does, not by tell- 
ing what it is.” 

So long as inferior salesmen are selected the field 
problems of the life insurance company will never be 
decreased. On the other hand, the right type of sales- 
men, properly trained, automatically does away with 
the majority of field problems. 

RESTRICTING LOAN AND SURRENDER 

VALUES 

The paper on “Restricting Loan Values,’’ by 
E. C. Cooper, president of the Great Republic 
Life of Los Angeles, was read by Secretary 
Blackburn at the session on Friday morning 
in the absence of Mr. Cooper. The paper was 
in part as follows: 

E. 8. Cooper, president of the Great Republic 
Life of Los Angeles, in treating the above- 
mentioned subject, said that it had been given 
very grave consideration. Each financial crisis 
has apparently made the situation more acute, 
until finally it attained very considerable prom- 
inence during the business depression imme- 
diately following the breaking out of the Euro- 
pean war. To some, the increasing value of 
policy loans and cash surrender values has ap- 
peared as a menace to the stability and welfare 
of insurance companies. The latter have given 
Prominence to such features in their policies 
and have instilled in the minds of the policy- 
holder the idea that he is the real owner of 
the moneys assembling to meet the ultimate 
Payment of the policy. Statutes have been en- 
acted in nearly every State establishing and 
perpetuating this privilege, and the companies 
are required to maintain sufficient funds to 
Meet calls of this character. It is admitted 
that this privilege increases the sale of insur- 
ance. Mr. Cooper drew a distinction between 
loan privileges and cash surrender values, as- 
suming that all are agreed that, upon the laps- 
ing of a policy, it is fair to grant the policy- 
holder the paid-up or extended insurance. He 
said: 


The loan privilege, when properly exercised, is of 
unquestionable value to the policyholder, and when 
Properly met of little detriment to the company. It 
18 true that a policy loan is not a negotiable security; 
it is not convertible into cash when the necessities of 
the company require it, and it does tend to restrict the 
amount of available cash for prompt investment. 

_* On the other hand, as I have siren pointed 
out, it does assist in placing the policy. It is fre- 


quently used to continue the life of a policy, and you 
are familiar with the innumerable instances where 
Policy loans have relieved from pressing necessity. 


The speaker did not feel that the taking of a 
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policy loan is a crime against the widow and 
orphan; in fact, no greater wrong is done the 
beneficiary than by borrowing money upon 
other property the policyholder owns. He then 
commented upon the increases in loans during 
periods of the financial depression. Increas- 
ing the rate of interest upon loans is a power 
which the companies retain, but which they are 
required to specify at the time of the issuance 
of the policy. Mr. Cooper advocated the re- 
moval of this requirement to fix the rate in 
advance, so that the rates could be adjusted to 
agree with prevailing conditions when loans are 
made. 

As to cash surrenders, Mr. Cooper showed 
that while the company practically had no 
right to terminate a policy, the insured retained 
that right and could withdraw the accumula- 
tions that have been made to mature his policy; 
and as his withdrawal works to the disadvan- 
tage of the company and other members, Mr. 
Cooper believes that ‘‘there is no excuse for 
the cash surrender value, either in theory or 
in practice,” and that efforts should be made 
to secure the enactment of legislation that will 
provide that all policies hereafter issued shall, 
upon surrender, have their face value con- 
verted into terms of paid-up or extended in- 
surance. 


SOUTHERN MORTALITY 


Much interest was taken in the paper by Dr. 
J. Allison Hodges, medical director of the At- 
lantic Life of Richmond, on ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Southern Mortality.’’ All who discussed Dr. 
Hodges’ paper concurred in his view that 
Southern mortality has materially improved as 
progress has been made in sanitation and edu- 
cation. The increase in the wealth of the South 
in recent years, according to C. W. Gold, sec- 
retary of the Jefferson Standard Life of Greens- 
boro, has contributed chiefly to the reduction 
in mortality. Dr. Hodge’s paper read in part 
as follows: 

In his opening address, Dr. Hodges said that 
“Investigation igs fatal to many commonly ac- 
cepted theories and beliefs.” For instance, the 
United States Census Bureau’s latest report in- 
dicates that the vitality and viability of woman 
are superior to man, although the opposite 
opinion has been generally held. Similarly, 
vital statistics actually kept upon a large scale, 
over a series of years, are constantly uprooting 
old theories. Dr. Hodges referred to the preju- 
dice which has existed against certain sections 
of the country, from a life insurance standpoint, 
and believes that some of these were unjust. 
These opinions, in relation to the South, were 
doubtless enhanced by the prevalence of yellow . 
fever and cholera in the far South in the early 
part of the last century. While admitting that, 
in some parts of the South, the health condi- 
tions are not and probably never will be first 
class, equivalent conditions are found in other 
parts of the country. The general idea that 
an excess mortality exists in the South from 
general causes is criticised as misleading and 
erroneous. In fact, Southern mortality from 
the common diseases which prevail every- 
where is but slightly in excess of the average 
for similar diseases all over the country. He 
then told of various investigations which show 
creditably rather than otherwise for the South- 
ern States, and prove, apparently, that any 
excess mortality in the South is largely attribu- 
table to the excess, above normal, of violent 
deaths. He then analyzed the conditions which 
lead to this situation, telling of the social 
status of certain classes in the South in slave 
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days and reciting the various and violent 
changes which have occurred within the last 
fifty years. 

In referring to the Medico-Actuarial Investi- 
gation Committee’s report concerning mor- 
tality in the Southern States, he believes that 
the information secured was insufficient and 
the classification of the data was inadequate 
for a proper estimation of past conditions or 
for comparison as to the past or future of the 
South with other sections or with the United 
States. The progress which has been made in 
the South is indicated by a decline in the death 
rate from typhoid fever in Richmond, Va,, 
which was 188.1 per 100,000 in 1884 and 12.3 per 
100,000 in 1915—a result which has been dupli- 
cated in many Southern cities in the past few 
years. As to malaria, he states that his own 
company, during sixteen years, has only had 
two claims for death by malaria. 

Summarizing, Dr. Hodges said that the causes 
of excess in Southern mortality have been due, 
not primarily to locai Southern conditions, as 
has been generally supposed, but to the faults 
of the people themselves, namely, ‘‘Unsanitary 
methods of living, unwarranted excesses in 
whiskey drinking and meat eating, horrible 
cooking by the masses, and lastly, unscientific 
records of illnesses and deaths.’’ He con- 
tinues: ‘‘The era of social betterment with cor- 
responding sanitary progress has come for the 
South, less poverty, more wealth and better 
heolth; and just as her industrial interests are 
pulsating with new life, so are the centres of 
her higher social and living life thrilling with 
new and better ideals.’’ 


INSURING WOMEN 
T. A. Phillips, secretary of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life, then presented a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Insurance of Women,” in which he 
reviews company practice in general. 


QUESTIONABLE HAZARDS 


Charles H. Beckett, actuary of the State 
Life of Indianapolis, delivered an address on 
the subject of ‘‘Questionable Hazards in Life 
Underwriting” at the meeting on Friday after- 
noon. 

Mr. Beckett limited his discussion to (a) 
Definition of questionable hazards; (b) review 
of company practice; (c) discussion of a few 
important classes; (d) suggestions as to the 
methods of dealing with some classes. He said 
in part: 

DEFINITION 


A questionable hazard from the life underwriting 
standpoint is a risk which belongs to a class of which 
the mortality cannot be predetermined with a sufficient 
degree of accuracy to permit of the calculation of the 
death strain, or the degree of departure from a stand- 
ard table of measurement. Classes which are known 
to be subject to a mortality above the normal are not, 
therefore, questionable or speculative, provided: 

First, that the mortality can be accurately calculated 


.from statistical data. 


Second, that the conditions which cause the extra 
mortality are unchanging and have remained practically 
constant over the period included in the statistical 
study. If conditions are changing, it is necessary that 
the effect of change can be ascertained in such a man- 
ner as to enable the modification of the mortality to be 
determined. * * * j 

A comparison of the lists of prohibited occupations 
published and in use by companies some thirty years 
ago with those of to-day shows ounprianes few 
changes, but it is well known that practically all com- 
panies have liberalized their practices in accepting from 
doubtful classes, and some companies, doing more or 
less suo-standard business, are accepting applicants 
from occupations which only a short time ago were re- 
garded as being too hazardous to justify the issuance 
of insurance. A few of the distinct tendencies during 
the past twenty years are: acceptance of applicants 
following such occupations as reliscading and elec- 
tricity; more freedom in the acceptance o those with 
a family history of tuberculosis, or cancer, or gout; 
less weight given in general to family history. ; 

On the other hand, there is greater strictness in 
dealing with liquor users and those engaged in the 
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liquor business; less liberality in accepting overweights, 
especially among older applicants; greater restriction 
in accepting applicants from all classes which showed 
a high mortality in the medico-actuarial investigation; 
addition to the restricted list of a member of new occu- 
pations, such as aeronauts, moving-picture actors, etc.; 
removal of disability clauses from policies rated up, or 
with extra premium on account of occupation; restric- 
tions among occupations which recent investigations 
show to be conducive to tuberculosis or degenerative 
diseases, such as exposures to dust and employment in 
unhealthy trades, 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARD 


One of the most common questionable hazards occurs 
in connection with occupation. However, the problem 
of determining the degree of extra hazard is usually 
dependent for its solution upon conditions which are 
themselves constantly changing. * * * 


BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Business insurance is sometimes referred to as be- 
longing to questionable hazards or even speculative in- 
surance. There has been a tendency perhaps to con- 
fuse business insurance with joint life or partnership 
insurance. It may be that the very unfavorable ex- 
perience shown in the medico-actuarial investigation 
in certain classes of joint life insurances has brought 
about a certain amount of prejudice. * * * The 
extra precautions to be taken in writing such insurance 
are: assurance of the responsibility and prospects of 
the business; establishment of the relationship under 
which the life, or lives, to be insured become valuable 
to the business; that the consent of the insured be 
secured; that the full ownership of the insurance be 
vested in the corporation. The last named _ precau- 
tions are important because of the questions which may 
come up in reference to changes of beneficiary and 
assignment, 


WAR HAZARDS 


One of the most striking examples of questionable 
hazards on account of changing conditions is that of 
extra mortality due to war. Any consideration of this 
problem involves not only the question of mortality 
in actual warfare, but also the probability of war. It 
is evident that American companies three years ago 
regarded the probability of war as being very remote. 
A recently published analysis of policies issued in 
1914 shows that companies having 77.18 per cent of 
the total insurance in force in this country were 
issuing policies without any restrictions as to military 
and naval service. This question is now receiving a 
great deal of consideration and there seems to be 
almost unanimity of opinion that military or naval 
service in time of war is a risk which should not be 
assumed by a company unless the insured shall give 
notice thereof to the company and pay such extra pre- 
mium as the company may fix therefor. Recent events 
have demonstrated that the extra cost due to war risk 
cannot be determined in advance of definite knowledge 
of actual war conditions. Therefore, if the conditions 
in reference to giving notice and payment of extra 
premium are not met, the liability of the company 
should be limited to the reserve at the time of death, 
it death occurs while engaged in or as a result of such 
service. 


USERS OF LIQUOR 


Since the publication of the medico-actuarial reports 
a great deal of attention has been devoted to the ques- 
tion of extra hazard on account of the use of in- 
toxicating liquors. The startling revelations made in 
this report, considered in the light of the fact that 
risks under observation in this investigation had been 
emenen with great care, is ample cause for serious 
study. 

The difficulties to be met in calculating the proper 
extra hazard on account of the use of alcohol are in- 
superable. Even though it were possible to estimate 
the deleterious effect of alcohol upon the constitution 
of the individual, very little progress would be made 
toward the solution of the problem, for the reason that 
alcohol is the principal contributing cause of so many 
deaths. United States mortality statistics show that 
twenty-five per cent of the suicides in the United 
States are ee traceable to liquor. Many of our 
greatest authorities believe that alcohol’ is the principal 
contributing cause of tuberculosis, and no one ceobts 
the injurious effects of alcohol upon many degenerate 
diseases. Its use increases the risk of moral hazard, 
and its effect is handed down to future generations 
through heredity, 

The medico-actuarial investigation indicates that 
those who state that they drink moderately later be- 
come excessive drinkers, for the mortality was not 
excessive during the early years, but became very 
heavy later on. 


METHODS OF HANDLING 


Owing to recent extensive investigations we have 
specific information concerning a greater number of 
important classes of hazardous risks than ever before. 
There is, however, some diversity of opinion con- 
cerning the best method of handling many classes, so 
that it seems appropriate to touch briefly upon this 
matter under the topic assigned for this paper. 

The first step, of course, is to decide upon the 


), 
character and , eel of hazard. This must be done 
with sufficient definiteness to warrant the calculation 
of the appreximate extra cost for which provision is 
Various methods have been employed 


to be made. 
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in order to provide for the cost of such extra mor- 
aay, * * * 


Here Mr. Beckett outlined the methods now 
generally used by companies. ° 


MULTIPLE LINES 


Much live discussion followed the debate be- 
tween George Roslington, secretary of the Occi- 
dental Life of Albuquerque, and H. G. Everett, 
secretary of the Central Life of Des Moines, on 
the question: ‘Shall Life Insurance Companies 
Write Multiple Lines?’’ Both gentlemen pre- 
sented their arguments forcefully and logically. 


SHALL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
WRITE MULTIPLE LINES? 

The affirmative of this discussion was given 
by George Roslington, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Albuquerque, N. M. He said, in part: 


Recognizing the principle that life insurance is not 
basically a philanthropic of co-operative business, it 
must readily be conceded that, following this legitimate 
business of providing protection against calamity, if an 
insurance company can with profit to itself and with- 
out impairing the safety of operations or permanency, 
extend its field of operation so as to do an enlarged 
business and make a greater profit for its stockholders 
the management have in that greater measure achieved 
~~ for which the stockholders contributed the 
capital, 


In his opinion the reserve laws of the various 
States regarding the different classes of insur- 
ance was so strict that a company might well 
transact all classes without in any way draw- 
ing on the funds of one branch to finance an- 
other. He said: 


The advocates of multiple line insurance admit freely 
that no change can, or should, be permitted in the 
operation of the insurance business which could in any 
degree, however remote, affect the security afforded to 
the poticyholders or in any way jeojardize the carrying 
out of each and every obligation contained in the 
policy contract, but contend that the same condtiion 
applies, and is safeguarded against in equal measure 
in every other branch of the business, and that, there- 
fore, there is no additional risk incurred by the com- 
pany in regard to the permanency of its operation in 
the handling of isurance premiums, irrespective of 
whether they are life, fire or casualty insurance pre- 
miums, under present Insurance Department super- 
vision and reserve requirements; that the reasons for 
the passage of the prohibitory laws have “entirely dis- 
appeared and that the question at issue for each com- 
pany to decide is limited as to whether or no the com- 
pany and its owners would benefit by the adoption of 
the system. 

The trend of the business is very clearly in favor of 
multiple line insurance. 


He spoke of the various separate and dis- 
tinct departments of the fire, casualty and even 
life companies now used, and gave an interest- 
ing example of the profitable transactions of a 
European multiple line company: 


The legality and propriety of a company operating 
upon the multiple line plan, therefore, resolves itself 
into a question of accounting whereby such company 
will continue to have at all times its statutory reserves 
intact in each department separatelyin a manner where- 
by one department is not resposible for the other, 
although the stockholders’ capital and surplus is re- 
sponsible for all departments. 

It follows that the incentive to over-expansion which 
frequently produces disaster in the young life insurance 
company is eliminated if the company opens additional 
departmets, managed by underwriters skilled in their 
own particular branch of the business, and utilizes the 
services of the other high-grade men necessarily em- 
ployed in the deevlopment of the first department. 

OPPOSITION TO MULTIPLE LINES 

H. G. Everett, secretary of the Central Life 
of Des Moines, discussed the question ‘‘Should 
Life Insurance Companies Write Multiple 
Lines?” In his introductory remarks the 
speaker said that his studies had shown that 
life insurance as a specialty had proved a 
greater success than when handled with other 
lines. He compared the beginnings of the busi- 
ness in England with those of the United States. 
He said that the success of the large American 
companies was due to the fact that they had 
broken away from the influence of the multiple 


line companies. Continuing, he said in part: 
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Life insurance, being the most important and most 
necessary of all forms of insurance, and having 
demonstrated that it can carry itself without side lines 
should not go back to the less successful and less pro. 
gressive European system. The greatest elements that 
can be infused into the hearts and minds of the people 
are unselfishness and sacrifice for others. These are 
promoted by life insurance. The man taking life jn. 
surance does it entirely in the interest of others, Ajj 
other forms of insurance are taken with selfish ends jn 
view. Life insurance, as it provides in a definite and 
business way for the widows and orphans, is the super- 
lative of advancement and progress in the business 
world. It is the most dignified and honorable occupa- 
tion in which a man can be engaged. If it is mixed 
with any other line of business or any other form of 
insurance, the standard is lowered and the best de- 
velopment is prevented. * * * 

My contention is that a life insurance company is 
organized to render a practical service to its policy- 
holders and that the eragenes to stockholders and 
salaries to officers are merely incidental, though neces. 
sary, accompaniments. That company which renders 
the greatest service attracts to itself the greatest num. 
bers and makes the most unquestioned success, which 
in turn makes greater profits for officials and stock. 
holders alike. 

Life insurance rates are based on such a scientific 
combination of mortality and interest tables that no 
other business and no other form of insurance can 
compare with it in accuracy and certainty. In the 
history of fire, marine, surety and casualty companies 
it not infrequently happens that the premium and in- 
terest receipts are wholly insufficient to meet the obli- 
gations as they accrue. A fire in Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago or San Francisco may wipe out the surplus 
and capital, as well as the reserve. 

The company issuing multiple lines must of neces- 
sity first of all be a life insurance company, for its 
life contracts are its permanent contracts, and all 
other contracts are temporary. Large reserves must be 
put up to cover its life contracts, and only small re- 
serves to cover its other insurance contracts. Life 
contracts cannot be canceled at the pleasure of-the 
company. Other forms of insurance can be canceled 
at any time the company so desires. 

There are strong provisions in the laws of all the 
States regarding the investment of life insurance re- 
serves. These laws are more stringent for life than 
for other forms of insurance, as they should be, because 
of the long term contracts and because of the sacred- 
ness of the trust funds involved. In addition to this, 
strict supervision, relentless accountability for all finan- 
cial transactions, unerring judgment as to investments 
and absolute fidelity to the trust are required of life in- 
surance companies. 

The life insurance company is the conserver of vast 
sums, which are held as reserves to take care of the 
contingencies of future years. No other form of in- 
surance has the need for such strict conservation of its 
funds. Thus in another way the writing of multiple 
lines would lower the standard of the life insurance 
company. 

Each life policy is a distinct contract standing on its 
own reserve as if it were the only one in existence. 
This is not true of any other insurance contracts. 
The owner of a fire or accident policy cannot point to 
a single dollar that is his money being held in trust 
for him alone. 


SPECULATION IN OTHER LINES 


If a life insurance oomeney maintains a fire or acct- 
dent department it is speculating with its life insur- 
ance funds. It might just as well invest in the stock 
of a separate fire company or a separate accident com- 
pany. The handling of a fire or accident insurance 
company is just as different from the handling of a 
life insurance company as the profession of medicine 
is from the profession of law. It is different in its 
reserves, It is different in its accounting. It is dif- 
ferent in its agency plan, and it is different in its 
spirit. Fire, accident, liability and other forms of in- 
surance are mere guesses as compared with the scien- 
tific methods of developing and fixing life insurance 
premiums. * * * 

Here Mr. Everett cited the objections of nu- 
merous insurance commissioners to life com- 
panies handling other lines, and also the eX- 
perience of some companies handling other 
lines. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Everett’s paper, 
the subject was opened for general discussion. 
William A. Fricke, vice-president and general 
manager of the Great Northern Life of Wausau, 
opened the discussion with the statement that 
he believed that the life insurance contract 
should cover life completely and that accident 
and health or disability provisions contained 
in policies could be provided for by setting 
aside adequate reserves for them in the same 
manner as is done with the life contracts. 

Isaac Miller- Hamilton discussed the subject 
at length, holding that the service that can be 
rendered by an accident and health department 
is such that it realiy must not be overlooked 
in an age which might become too specialized. 
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He prophesied that the time is not far off when 
eyery life insurance company will have to write 
accident and health insurance. A point made 
py Mr. Hamilton was that experience has shown 
that loss of time due to disability from acci- 
dent or illness has ben so costly to the assured 
ag to cause a policy to lapse. 

Opposition to the entrance into multiple lines 
was expressed by J. P. Sullivan, vice-president 
of the Farmers and Bankers Life of Wichita, 
Kansas, in a strong plea as to the unusual 
hazards of property and other forms of insur- 
ance covered by policies now issued by fire, 
casualty and miscellaneous insurance com- 
panies. 

George B. Peak, president of the Central Life 
of Des Moines, also expressed opposition to 
such a change in practice by life insurance. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 

Committee reports were submitted at the be- 
ginning of each session. On Thursday after- 
noon C. A. Atkinson, counsel for the Federal 
Life of Chicago, presented the report of the 
committee on attorneys, stating that there were 
now on file with the committee the names of 388 
attorneys in thirty-eight States, from whom 
immediate services could be obtained by mem- 
bers who would subscribe to this service for a 
nominal fee. The members favored a greater 
patronage of the service offered by the commit- 
tee as urged in the report, which was accepted 
and filed. 

FRIDAY SESSIONS 

At Friday morning’s meeting the committee 
on legislation reported that it was making a 
study of the uniform code as drafted by the 
American Bar Association and would report its 
opinions and make recommendations at the next 
annual meeting. Other reports presented at 
the Friday afternoon meeting included that of 
the committee on the next annual meeting, 
which recommended that the place and date be 
selected as that of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters or near that time. The mat- 
ter was referred to the executive committee. In- 
vitations were received from the cities of Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati and Columbus. W. A. Lindly, 
president of the Security Mutual Life of Lin- 
coln, reported that the committee on agents 
and agencies, through its special bureau, had 
rendered excellent service to the subscribers 
and that all but three companies were now sub- 
mitting data to the bureau. E. M. Grossman 
reported on the meeting of the legal section, 
which concluded its session on Wednesday, an 
account of which is presented elsewhere in this 
issue. 

VISITORS ADDRESS MEETING 

Brief remarks were made by James V. Barry, 
assistant secretary of the Metropolitan Life of 
New York, who brought good tidings from the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents in the 
absence of Robert Lynn Cox, who was called 
away from St. Louis unexpectedly. 

W. E. Bilheimer, president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of St. Louis, presented an 
extemporaneous welcome on behalf of the 
agents and invited the members to attend the 
convention of the National Association at the 
Planters Hotel next week. 

On Friday morning Insurance Commissioners 
E. R. Harper of Colorado and A. L. Welch of 
Oklahoma each made brief welcoming addresses, 
baying high tribute to the work of the conven- 
tion and to life insurance as an institution. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ CAMPAIGN 
Much interest was taken in the session on 
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Saturday morning in the address of Edward A. 
Woods, president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, who extended an invitation 
to the members to attend the life underwriters’ 
convention at the Hotel Planters next week. 
Mr. Woods urged that the companies begin an 
active campaign for new policyholders. He 
said that by a co-operative campaign with many 
banks which have begun the advertising of life 
insurance, it would be possible to secure be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 new policyholders. 
Mr. Woods’ remarks were received with hearty 
applause and endorsement. 

Committee reports were next in order, and 
resolutions wer adopted on the deaths of mem- 
bers. Standing committee reports were re- 
ceived and placed on file. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

The election resulted in the unanimous choice 
of Charles F. Coffin, vice-president of the State 
Life of Indianapolis, as president, and Thomas 
W. Blackburn as secretary. In accepting the 
office, President Coffin pledged support and his 
best efforts in the interests of the convention. 

As is customary, the retiring president was 
elected as a member of the executive commit- 
tee, he filling the vacancy caused by Mr. Coffin’s 
election to the presidency, Other members of 
the committee are E. G. Simmons, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pan-American Life of New Orleans, 
who will serve for one year in place of Thomas 
L. Miller, resigned. Harry L. Seay and Henry 
Abels were elected to succeed themselves for 
terms of two years each. 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 

The State vice-presidents elected were: Ar- 
kansas, A. B. Banks, president Home Life 
and Accident Company; California, Robert J. 
Giles, secretary Occidental Life; Colorado, 
Thomas F. Daly, president Capitol Life; 
Georgia, Wilmer L. Moore, president Southern 
States Life; Idaho, Edwin 8S, Chadwick, secre- 
tary Idaho State Life; Illinois, A. M. Johnson, 
president National Life of U. S. A.; Indiana, C. 
D. Renick, vice-president Lincoln National; 
Iowa, J. L. Jamison, president Western Life; 
Kansas, E. E. Sallee, Bank Savings Life of 
Omaha; Kentucky, W. W. Moore, vice-presi- 
dent Inter-Southern Life; Louisiana, Crawford 
H. Ellis, president Pan American Life; Michi- 
gan, W. A. Watts, president Preferred Life; 
Minnesota, John T. Baxter, president North- 
western National Life; Mississippi, W. Q. Cole, 
president Lamar Life; Missouri, James A. 
McVoy, vice-president and general manager 
Central States Life; Montana, H. R. Cunning- 
ham, vice-president Montana Life; Nebraska, 
Franz Nelson, Commonwealth Life of Omaha; 
New Mexico, George Roslington, secretary Oc- 
cidental Life; North Carolina, C. W. Gold, 
treasurer Jefferson Standard Life; North Da- 
kota, J. J. Feckler, secretary Pioneer Life; 
Ohio, J. M. Saver, Ohio State Life; Oklahoma, O. 
E. McCartney, president Oklahoma National 
Life; Oregon, S. P. Lockwood, vice-president 
Columbia Life and Trust; Pennsylvania, 
Frank A. Wesley, vice-president Standard Life; 
South Carolina, T. Oregon Lawton, Jr., presi- 
dent Southeastern Life; South Dakota, C. W. 
Martindale, First National Life of Pierre; Ten- 
nessee, W. C. Stacy, secretary Volunteer State 
Life; Texas, T. W. Vardell, president South- 
western Life; Utah, H. C. Edwards, vice-presi- 
dent Continental Life; Virginia, J. E. Strud- 
wick, vice-president Atlantic Life; Washing- 
ton, W. M. McConnell, general manager West- 
ern Union Life; West Virginia, Harrison B. 
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Smith, president George Washington Life; Wis- 
consin, William A. Fricke, vice-president Great 
Northern Life. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS 


Harry L. Seay, president of the Southern Life 
of Dallas, Tex., took for his topic ‘Distribu- 
tion of Investments.’’ He dwelt upon the im- 
portance of the proper investing of the various 
funds of the company, lamenting the apparent 
laxity in a great many insurance companies and 
State Insurance Departments regarding this 
most vital question, and contended that even 
though a company has a brilliant agency force, 
combined with a successful renewal depart- 
ment, nevertheless, if the funds collected are 
not put to good use, the company will fail. He 
commented upon the regulations on investments 
varying in the different States. Regarding 
liquid asets, Mr. Seay said that 


Each company should have a portion of its funds 
invested in liquid assets, so that it could readily raise 
any necessary amount of cash which its officers think 
it is ever likely to require, and thus never to be 
forced to the necessity of borrowing for any purpose. 
To find investments for such liquid assets we are 
limited to Government, State and municipal bonds. 
As the Government bonds average only about two per 
cent interest, and as the companies have to earn on 
their reserves three and a half per cent, Government 
bonds can hardly be considered. Next in line are the 
bonds of the States of the Union, but as these average 
only about three and a half to four per cent, a wise 
investor would not buy them when by turning to 
municipal issues he can obtain just as good securities 
and at a rate of return ranging from four to five per 
cent, and by exercising some patience can find per- 
fectly sound bonds of small municipalities that may 
bring even better return. In the selection of such 
bonds, however, the company has to exercise a large 
degree of care and discrimination. 


He gave statistics of the investments of the 
American Life Convention companies, showing 
the distribution of their funds as follows: Cash, 
30 per cent; bonds and stocks, 5 per cent; real 
estate, 9 per cent; policy loans, 8 per cent, and 
mortgage loans, 75 per cent. 

In the matter of loans, Mr. Seay laid down 
some very valuable suggestions, among which 
were, not to loan for long periods; not to loan 
on additions or unimproved, non-rent-bearing 
properties. It is dangerous, he said, to loan 
on theaters, churches or any class of property 
given over to any particular use. 


One class of investments that has been popular with 
insurance companies and which has wrought more un- 
desirable financial results than probably all of the 
others put together, is the office building. The build- 
ings when new usually produce a rate of return ranging 
from five to eight per cent; but as they grow older, as 
depreciation sets in, and as more modern buildings are 
erected near them, the yield gradually falls off until 
in a majority of cases the return falls below the in- 
terest required to be earned on their reserve in order 
to mature their contracts. An office building is alluring 
to the unseasoned investor. It is erroneously thought 
to be a good advertisement, but in most instances it 
resolves itself into the most expensive advertising in 
which the company can indulge. The worst feature 


. of the office building investment is that when it begins 


to depreciate it becomes a drug on the market. 

In concluding, the speaker said:: ‘Insurance 
companies must always keep before them the 
uses to which their securities are put. Their 
securities are used as an investment and as the 
equivalent for reserve. They are interested, 
therefore, in the safety and yield of each asset. 
They should bear in mind that the ‘safety first’ 
rule applies with peculiar force to them, be- 
cause they cannot afford to lose their capital 
or reserve and thus weaken their financial 
position, nor can they be unmindful of the 
necessity of procuring a good yield. In order 
to procure both safety and yield, and at the 
same time hold a sufficient amount of liquid 
assets, it would appear that about the best dis- 
tribution would be a sufficient amount of cash 
to meet the current needs of the company; from 
10 to 20 per cent in municipal bonds; a home 
office building limited in size to the uses of 
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the company; and the remainder in mortgage 
loans carefully selected and distributed geo- 
graphically, so as never to have all the invest- 
ments subjected to the climatic, financial or 
other conditions affecting any particular lo- 
cality.”’ 
STATE INSURANCE FUNDS 

Thomas F. Daly, president of the Capitol Life 
of Denver, appeared before the convention and 
delivered a paper on the subject of “State In- 
surance Funds and the Activities of the Insur- 
ance Federations in Efforts to Combat the Spread 
of this Dangerous System. He urged the Amer- 
ican Life Convention to take an active part in 
the federation movement. Mr. Daly’s remarks 
were clear and concise, and presented the sub- 
ject in an effective and forceful manner, He 
concluded his remarks by offering a resolution 
to the effect that the president of the conven- 
tion appoint a committee of five to consider the 
ways and means whereby the convention can 
aid in the federation movement. 

He said, in part: 


All branches of the insurance business are attacked 
by bacteria more deadly than the yellow fever germ 
when applied to the social life of the country. How 
far shall the Government go in its misdirected efforts 
to saddle upon the people unlimited taxes to provide 
the funds for unnecessary experiments, particularly 
in a business which could be more readily handled by 
private enterprise. Look for a moment at the recent 
shipbuilding bill, which we anticipate will become a 
law, providing that the Government shall engage in 
building ships for commercial purposes. Why?  Be- 
cause political influence seems to think the building of 
ships by the Government a better method of com- 
peusating its citizens than to provide bonuses for the 
development of its ocean trade by private capital. The 
greatest shipping country in the world—England— 
has bid for the construction of its fleets and its mer- 
chant marines by giving subsidies, ‘This method, how- 
ever, is not in harmony with our political plans of 
the day, which are catering to forces which seem to 
have picked out the taxpayer as the nail to be hit by 
the political hammer. 

Shall we justify our right to citizenship in a way 
that will stop these loose methods, and shall we use 
our mailing lists to convey the truth to the millions 
of policyholders and through education and organiza- 
tion endeavor to halt and correct attempts at legisla- 
tion which are proving detrimental to good business? 

Is it not time that the American Life Convention, 
together with its co-operative brother—the Presidents 
Association—jointly take such action as will enlighten 
the policyholders of all life insurance companies upon 
the evils of certain classes of legislation? The plan 
suggests a medium for distributing information which 
cannot be equaled. There should be no pentane 
of any kind in scientific insurance. The millions paid 
in indemnities, the service rendered, the justification 
of mortality tav.es, the fund of experience in all lines 
of insurance, should be the strongest bid to the public 
for recognition, yet have the insurance companies one 
more duty to perform: that of publicity of facts re- 
garding matters in which the public are vitally m- 
terested.” * * 

The action of this body is desired not alone by 
those who make insurance a profession, but the busi- 
ness interests of the country, whose operations de- 
end largely upon sound insurance, which can best be 
urnished by private enterprise. The business of in- 
surance is one that may not be lightly tampered with 
without affecting the financial interests of the country. 
Thus the Federation operations, which are _ non- 
political, rightly directed, perform a two-fold duty: 
properly serving the public by acquiring and dis- 
pensing correct information. 


In the afternoon the members and delegates, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Seay and the man- 
agement of the St. Louis Browns, attended a 
baseball game. 

The attendance was the largest in the history 
of the convention. Seventy-five companies were 
represented officially. The total number of per- 
sons identified as delegates, visitors and others 
was 208, made up of 140 delegates, 3 insurance 
commissioners, 3 fraternals, 25 ladies, 69 vis- 
itors not otherwise specified. 


Convention Notes 


The dignity and art with which the badges 
of identification were executed were the sub- 
ject of much favorable comment. They were 
characteristic of the good taste with which the 
management of the organization conducted 
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the convention. The badges thus broke the 

usual formalities of personal introductions 

among the members and guests. The glad 

hand and a most welcome smile were charac- 

teristic of the genuine spirit of co-operation 

which exists between the various members. 
* % a * 

Special entertainment was afforded the 
ladies in attendance. Golf tournaments, din- 
ners at the local golf clubs, theater parties 
and automobile tours being among the forms 
of entertainment given. There were twenty- 
five ladies who attended the various functions, 
including a dinner party at the Bellrive Golf 
Club on Wednesday evening, theater parties 
on Thursday and Friday evenings, an auto- 
mobile tour on Thursday afternoon and a 
baseball game on Saturday afternoon at the 
American League Park. 

* * K * 

To James A. McVoy, vice-president of the 
Central States Life of St. Louis, belongs much 
of the credit for the excellent service ren- 
dered by the city of St. Louis and the man- 
agement of the Hotel Jefferson. Every con- 
venience was at the hands of the members, 
and every want or need was promptly and 
masterfully filled. Mr. McVoy was chairman 
of the committee on arrangements, and did 
much to make the tenth, or eleventh, annual 
meeting the largest and best in the history of 
the convention. 

* * * + 


Wausau, Wis., as described by William A. 
Fricke, vice-president and general manager 
of the Great Northern Life, domiciled in that 
city, is a place where one “might go down and 
watch the train arrive if he wants to be 
devilish. If he desires to be eternally con- 
signed to Beelzebub and his legion, he puts 
two pennies in the slot machine on the station 
platform and chews gum.” 

a * * * 


Harry L. Seay, president of the Southern 
Life of Dallas, proved an able and competent 
executive when he presided at the Friday 
afternoon session in the absence of President 
Grimsley, who left early. When Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, president of the Federal Life of 
Chicago, asked to say a word on the subject 
of multiple lines after the debate and discus- 
sion had been officially concluded by the re- 
buttal of George Roslington, Mr. Seay re- 
marked: “We never attempt to deny you the 
right to speak.” 

ok * * a 

Charles W. Gold, secretary of the Jefferson 
Standard Life of Greensboro: “After Novem- 
ber 1 we shall not be able to get a drink 
legally between Washington, D. C., and Cuba.” 
Said the President of the United States to the 
President of Ciba ————,”’ 

ok * * * 

Felt hats were in prominence on that large 
Texas delegation who figured that St. Louis 
was far North. 

’ * * * 

Dr. Fricke and James V. Barry were charged 
with violating the sacred and sworn rules of 
Insurance Commissioners, E. R. Harper of 
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Thursday 


Colorado made the complaint, based on some 
things the two gentlemen, ex-Commissioners 
themselves, said about the “simple secrets of 
bluff.” 

* x x * 

The golf tournament was a grand success, 
Prizes were won by Ira F. Archer, E. G. Sim- 
mons, J. S. Hirst, C. H. Beckett and I. yw 
Hamilton. 

* x * *K 

One man scored well at the nineteenth hole. 
where he was found with two empty glasses, 
bottoms up and a full one in his hand. Stand- 
ing up and looking down into the eyes of his 
companions seated opposite: “Two up and 
one to go!” 

* * k * 

St. Louis proved a most successful conven- 
tion center, as it is situated practically within 
a day’s journey of every member company, 
This probably had much to do with the large 
attendance, every delegate practically reaching 
the city without train change. The lack of 
adequate meeting rooms at the hotel brought 
into use a church across the street. 





Fidelity Mutual on Three and One-half Per 
Cent Basis 

The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia has 
gone on a three and one-half per cent reserve 
basis for all classes of business. The company 
proposes to issue some new low-rate policies, in- 
cluding a new limited pay, which provides for 
twenty annual premiums and matures either as 
an endowment or income for life at ages 50, 55, 
60, 65, 70 and 75. If on date of maturity insured 
is then a good risk, he may receive a cash set- 
tlement and a paid-up policy for the face 
amount. 


Life Notes 


—The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., 
will enter Mississippi during the present month. 

—The Bankers International Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Denver, Col., has made application to trans: 
act business in Mississippi. 


—G. W. Fleet has tendered his resignation as 
agency manager of the Cleveland Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Van Fleet has not as yet announced his 
plans. 


—W. H. Milrea, attorney general of Wisconsin and 
a director of the Great Northern Life of Wausau, died 
last week. His death is regretted by a host of friends 
in the insurance world. 


—John A. Herndon, a prominent life insurance man 
of Kinston, N. C., died at his home in that city after 
a long illness. Mr. Herndon was manager of aget- 
cies for the United Life and Accident in the Carolinas. 

—T. H. Shuster of Tucson, Ariz., one of the leading 
agents of the Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
and a member of that company’s $100,000 club from 
its inception, died recently. He is survived by his 
wife. 

—Lawrence C. Woods, vice-president and assistant 
manager of the Edward A. Woods Agency, Inc., of 
Pittsburg, Pa., has attained the twenty--five-year corps 
dents of the life insurance agency business, and the 
dents of the life insurance agency business, and the 
success of the E. A. Woods Agency is in no small 
measure due to his activities. 

—Samuel Shepherd Dennis, of Newark, N. J., has 
been elected a@ director of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of Newark, succeeding the late Theodore 
C. E. Blanchard. Mr. Dennis is prominent in the 
business world of Newark, and, besides being a direc: 
tor in a number of large railroad and industrial or 
ganizations, is also president of the Howard Savings 
Institution of Newark. 
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September 21, 1916 


LEGAL SECTION MEETING 


————— 


Counsel of American Life Convention 
Members Discuss Vital Legal Matters 


FRANK EWING IS NEW CHAIRMAN 





Pressure of Business is Such That Longer 
Meeting Will be Held Next Year 


{Special Report from Our Staff Correspondent] 


ST. LOUIS, September 16, 1916.—So much busi- 
ness came before the legal section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention at the annual meeting on 
Wednesday, that the section voted to extend the 
period of the next meeting to cover two days. 
The section also decided to appoint a commit- 
tee to draft by-laws whereby the order of busi- 
ness will be more definitely provided for than 
in the informa! sessions that have character- 
ized the meetings of this body. It is probable 
that some sort of affiliation with the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel will be formed as 
the result of the discussions following the papers 
presented at the meeting. The section approved 
the appointment of a committee to confer with 
the Association of Life Insurance Counsel on 
the matter of reviewing briefs and evidence in 
contested cases with the ultimate view of de- 
termining upon the grounds of defense for the 
companies and thereby reduce the number of 
cases going to the courts. Such a plan is looked 
upon favorably by the many companies repre- 
sented at the convention. 

The section closed its meeting with the elec- 
tion of Frank Ewing of the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust as chairman, and E. M. Grossman of the 
Central States Life of St. Louis as secretary. 
Mr. Ewing succeeds Francis V. Keesling of the 
West Coast-San Francisco Life. 

The committee which will represent the sec- 
tion in the proposed legal service bureau is 
headed by Guilford A. Deitch, counsel for the 
Reserve Loan Life of Indianapolis, as chairman. 
J. B. Wolfenbarger, counsel for the Peoria Life, 
and William A. Fricke, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Great Northern Life of 
Wausau, are the other members. 

Plans for the formation of a more permanent 
and definite organization of the section will be 
formulated by a committee composed of W. 
Calvin Wells, counsel for the Lamar Life of 
Jackson, chairman; C. E. Henderson, counsel 
for the Indiana National Life of Indianapolis, 
and F, W. Bull, counsel for the Security Life of 
America of Chicago. 

Much interest and enthusiasm was expressed 
in the discussion of the paper on “Should Law 
Schools Include an Outline Study or Primer 
Course in Actuarial Science,” by James C. 
Jones, counsel for the American National of St. 
Louis, So favorable was the opinion of Mr. 
Jones’ carefully prepared and delivered paper 
that the section decided to have it printed and 
sent to every law school in the country. 

In the absence of W. H. Hinebough, his paper 
on “Clauses Reserving to Assured the Right of 
Assignment and Change of Beneficiary” was 
tead by Secretary Grossman. Mr. Hinebaugh’s 
absence was due to the Illinois primaries, in 
Which he received the Republican nomination 
for Attorney-General, the news of which was re- 
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ceived with great applause in the convention 
hall on Friday. 


a * 4 * 
Among the papers submitted at the legal sec- 
tion sessions were the following: 


REMOVAL OF CAUSES TO FEDERAL COURT 


Cc. A. Atkinson, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Federal Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago, contributed an address entitled 
“Statutes Prohibiting Removal of Causes to the 
Federal Court—How They Came and Why.” 

Mr. Atkinson believes that the real reason 
for the enactment of such statutes would be 
found in the decision of the Kentucky Supreme 
Court in the case of Prewitt vs. Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and in the Wisconsin 
case of the State ex rel. Drake vs. Doyle. The 
point made in the Kentucky case was that it 
was not distrust of the Federal courts, but the 
practical denial of justice that results in a 
sparsely settled county, if a case must be tried 
100 or 200 miles from where the parties or wit- 
nesses reside. Domestic insurance companies 
enjoy no such immunity, but must try their 
cases in the vicinity. Similarly, in the Wiscon- 
sin case, the idea was to place outside com- 
panies upon an equal footing with domestic 
companies in the matter of being sued. This 
reason was probably more potent years ago 
than now, when the minimum amount necessary 
to confer jurisdiction on the Federal court is 
higher. Another feature is that local juries 
are apt to look with more favor upon the 
claims of their neighbors than upon the defense 
of an outside company, whereas in the Federal 
court the jury is more likely to be free from 
prejudice for or against either party. Another 
suggestion put forth by Mr. Atkinson was that 
judges of State courts, being elected for a cer- 
tain period of time and probably wishing to be 
re-elected, may unconsciously allow themselves 
to be somewhat biased. 

Mr. Atkinson then proceeded to trace the his- 
tory of the laws of the character indicated, 
which date back at least as far as the statute 
of Wisconsin, passed in 1870. He dealt with 
numerous particular cases which were decided 
in the courts of the various States, and men- 
tioned the case of Paul vs. Virginia as uphold- 
ing the right of the State to regulate, and even 
to exclude, a foreign corporation entirely. He 
spoke of the conflicting opinions of courts in 
different States and hoped that, with continuous 
and systematic effort, more harmonious de- 
cisions may be reached in the future. 


RIGHTS OF ASSIGNMENT 


W. H. Hinebaugh, counsel for the Central Life 


of Ottawa, Ill., presented a discussion of the 
subject: Clauses Reserving to the Insured the 
Right of Assignment and Change of Beneficiary. 
His many citations and references to court de- 
cisions on these two important clauses will 
doubtless prove of great help to insurance 
lawyers, who are anxious to avoid litigation of 
claims arising under these frequently misapplied 
conditions. His study of the subject revealed 
the fact that the assignment clause is practically 
uniform in the policies of most companies. 

In view of the statutory requirements regard- 
ing assignability of choses in action, the speaker 
concluded that, ‘‘aside from any question of in- 
surable interest, a life insurance policy is as- 
signable the same as any other chose in action.” 

To bear out this conclusion, he cited decisions 
in New York, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, and in 
the Federal Courts. One of these citations, 
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namely, Pomeroy vs. Manhattan Life, 40 Ill. 398, 
is of unusual interest. The court announced 
“‘the doctrine that while an assignment of a por- 
tion of the policy would not pass the legal title 
to such portion, still the assignment of a part 
of the money due under a contract of insurance 
would be valid and enforceable in equity.” 

In a number of States having standard forms 
of policy, notably Ohio, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, the exact wording of 
the clauses is fixed by statute, the terms of 
which require that no assignment be made with- 
out the consent of the company which assumes 
no responsibility as to the validity of any as- 
signment. 

Of this Mr. Hinebaugh said: 


This at once raises the question as to the validity 
of an assignment of a life insurance policy made with- 
out the consent of the company. ‘The authorities are 
somewhat conflicting on this question, but I believe it 
may be safely said that an assignment of a life insur- 
ance policy is not rendered valid as between the 
parties by a stipulation in the policy contract that the 
assignment shall not be valid without the consent of 
the company, the courts holding that such a provision 
is inserted in the contract solely for the benefit of the 
company, and if the company does not choose to take 
advantage of this provision it is not open to anyone 
else to make the objection. * * * 

GENERAL RULE 


_It seems to be the general rule of law that an or- 
dinary life ages containing no right in the insured 
to change the beneficiary cannot be assigned without 
the consent of the beneficiary. It is held that the 
delivery of a policy vests an interest in the beneficiary 
which no act of the company nor the insured can 
divest, and there are some cases holding that the 
right of the beneficiary cannot be divested by assign- 
ment without his or her consent, even though the con- 
tract be an endowment policy payable to the bene- 
ficiary only in case the insured taits to live the stipu- 
lated period, so as to receive the money himself. ° 
this effect are the following cases: Union Central Life 
Ins. Co. vs. Woods Ill. Ind, App. 385; Hubbard vs. 
Stapp, 32 IL, 541; Fowler vs. Butlery, 78 N. Y., 68. 

A policy, however, that is made payable to the in- 
sured himself or to his assigns, executors, adminis- 
trators or legal representatives, may be assigned by the 
insured without the consent of any other person. (New 
York Life Ins. Co. vs. Flack, 3d Md, 341; In re 
Holden, 114 Fed. Rep. 650.) * * * 


CHANGE OF BENEFICIARY 


The clause providing for a change of bene- 
ficiary is substantially uniform in the policies 
of all companies. Court decisions on this clause 
seem to show in general that the beneficiary 
cannot be changed without the consent of the 
original beneficiary. The opinions rendered by 
the courts of a number of States have held 
that the “insured cannot divest the original 
beneficiary of her interest by inducing the com- 
pany to accept a surrender of the original policy 
and to issue a new one naming another bene- 
ficiary.”’ 


LAW SCHOOLS AND ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 


James C. Jones, a member of the St. Louis 
bar, treated the topic ‘‘Should Law Schools In- 
clude an Outline Study or Primary Course in 
Actuarial Science?’”’ Lawyers all know the un- 
certainties of the law and the complaints of the 
“law’s delay.’”’ Better lawyers and better 
judges are needed; and if these are to be de- 
veloped, the improvement must be begun while 
they are in the making. The law school has 
justified. its existence, but the question arises 
whether lawyers cannot be trained to deal bet- 
ter with particular interests, especially life 
insurance. Ordinarily, lawyers and judges do 
not know the fundamentals of life insurance, 
and Mr. Jones thinks that such knowledge is 
requisite. He believes that a sufficient knowl- 
edge could be absorbed in ten or a dozen les- 
sons of two hours each, and believes that such 
education or instruction should be given to 
every prospective lawyer. The attention of law 
schools should be turned to this matter, so 
that the lawyers and judges of the future can 
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handle insurance cases more intelligently than 
most of them are qualified to do at present. 
Mr. Jones stated that he is informed that the 
University of Michigan has such a course of 
instruction in its law department. 


INCONTESTABILITY CLAUSE 

In a paper on the subject ‘‘What Ground, if 
Any, Exists for a Life Insurance Company to 
Compromise a Case After the Contestable 
Period?’’, Guilford A. Deitch, counsel for the 
Reserve Loan Life of Indianapolis, concluded 
“that no legal ground exists for a life insurance 
company to compromise a case after the con- 
testable period has expired, and there being no 
legal ground and the company having made the 
contract with its eyes open there would be no 
moral ground for such a compromise except in 
cases of substitution, and in such cases there 
would be no legal contract entered into. And 
in the case of the execution of the insured for 
murder, which event the law says is not one in- 
sured against nor contemplated by a policy of 
life insurance.”’ 

The speaker cited many cases and court deci- 
sions showing that the companies had no de- 
fense under the following conditions and ad- 
vised against resisting claims after the con- 
testability period, even though fraud existed. 
If a policy is issued in defiance of the laws of 
State, that is in violation of public policy, or as 
speculation, somebody other than the insured 
paying the first and all subsequent premiums; 
if a policy has lapsed and is reinstated on a 
health certificate a new contract exists. The 
contestability period is the same as when the 
policy was first issued; if a conspiracy exists 
in which the examined, agent and applicant 
agree to defraud the insurance company. Where 
a policyholder dies at the hands of the law, 
there is no recovery. 


IN CASE OF FRAUD 
The speaker said, in part: 


Notwithstanding the incontestable clause, some com- 
panies have attempted to defeat its operation on the 
ground that the insured was guilty of fraudulent mis- 
representations, but the courts have uniformly held 
that the incontestable clause is a vaild clause, and it 
means just what it says, that the policy shall be in- 
contestable on the ground of fraud or any other 
ground if the contestable period has passed. 


GENERAL RULE 


The rule may be stated, therefore, that where the 
incontestable period named in the policy has passed 
there is no reason in law for refusal to pay the policy 
or to offer to compromise the claim, a even though 
the company should be able to effect a compromise 
with the beneficiary after the contestable period had 
passed, I do not believe that any court would uphold 
such a compromise. I have always believed that when 
a contract has been made it should be lived up to and 
that payment should be made in exact accordance with 
the contract. If companies, in order to secure busi- 
ness, are willing to put a one-year, contestable clause 
in their policies, or a two-year contestable clause, then 
they should be willing to pay the claim if the insured 
dies after the contestable period named in the policy. 
Having made the contract they should live up to it, 
although the insured may have been guilty of the 
grossest misrepresentations in securing a policy. * * * 


Federal Life’s $100,000 Club 

The $100,000 Club of the Federal Life of Chi- 
cago held its annual meeting at American hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo., on Monday, with the largest at- 
tendance in the history of the club. Prizes ag- 
gregating $1500 in gold were awarded to the 
leading producers of new paid-for life insurance 
and combined life insurance and accident and 
health, also accident and health production. 


Qualification for the club is also permitted by 
renewal showing. President Isaac Miller Ham- 
ilton addressed the agents in a stirring man- 
ner, and remarks were also made by several 
other prominent insurance men. 
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Thursday 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Casualty and Surety Underwriters Hold Annual Gathering at White Sulphur 


Springs, W. Va. 


JOINT SESSION WITH NATIONAL CASUALTY AND SURETY AGENTS ASSOCIATION 


Enjoyable Banquet Enlivened by Appropriate Remarks by Prominent Speakers—Numerous Company 
Officials in Attendance 


[Special Despatch from Our Staff Correspondent | 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va., Sep- 
tember 19.—Acting in the réle of Governor of 
the State of West Virginia, to-day, J. V. Barry, 
assistant secretary of the Metropolitan Life and 
formerly Insurance Commissioner of Michigan, 
welcomed the delegates in joint session here 
representing the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents. Mr. Barry was on the programme to 
respond to the welcome, but on short notice re- 
versed the réle, and in his usual breezy and hu- 
morous manner made good. The impromptu wel- 
jas fittingly responded to by George D. 
Webb of Chicago, who represented the agents. 


come 


JOINT SESSION 


A notable address was made by R. Goodwyn 
Rhett, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. He stirred the audience 
to a great pitch of enthusiasm when he declared 
that capital and labor should stand on an equal 
footing where legislation is concerned, and 
wherever a representative of either interest con- 
spired against the general welfare of the public 
at large he should be sent to jail. 

A very thoughtful address was delivered by 
Isaac Newton Stevens on ‘Social Insurance, 
With Special Reference to Compulsory Sickness 
Insurance as a Function of the State.’’ He asked 
if the conservation of life and health are to be 
sought through the power of the State, can any 
considerable progress be made under any sys- 
tem of Governmental correction or regulation 
that does not begin with an attempt to bring 
the new-born into the world with pure blood in 
the strictest and most significant meaning of 
that term? 

The supreme question confronting legislative 
bodies in our country concerning matters of this 
nature is and always must be, can any possible 
benefit to be derived by a few persons, or by a 
few groups of persons, compensate for the re- 
versal of our governmental theories, and the 
destruction or dwarfing of individual develop- 
ment and personal patriotism that must inevi- 
tably follow such a procedure? 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Isaac Newton Stevens, in beginning his 
address upon ‘‘Social Insurance,” said: 


This is a topic which to the thoughtful person im- 
mediately resolves itself into a myriad of sub-topics. 

Its proper discussion must of necessity strike deeply 
into the fundamentals of government and of private 
business. 

I have endeavored to investigate social insurance in 
a most thorough and impartial manner, and I can 
ascertain no real or speculative justification for any 
branch of our Government engaging in such enter- 
prises, and I am at that a champion of Government 
operation of many enterprises now owned and operated 
by private individuals and corporations. There is one 
determining test which shonle be applied in the dis- 
cussion of this and similar legislative proposals, name- 
ly: Are Government functions being performed in the 
operation of the business or eee under discus- 
sion? It so, then certainly the Government should 
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operate it. If not, then any attempt at Government 
operation makes toward Government weakness, ineff. 
ciency and destruction. 

In this country, under our theory of a republic— 
what are legitimate Government functions? * 


At this point, Mr. Stevens set forth basic dif- 
ferences between this country and Europe, 
showing that their needs are different, and yet 
we adopt their government schemes. ‘Ver- 
boten” is getting to be too common in the 
United States. He continued: 


Applying these principles to the subject in hand, 
let us see where they lead us. It may be possible that 
both Government and people would be better off under 
Government insurance (which is social insurance) than 
under private insurance. 

If so, then the rule must of necessity apply to all 
forms of insurance, for the champions of social in- 
surance only claim’ for it the supreme merit of ac- 
complishing indirectly what they claim cannot other- 
wise be accomplished directly along the lines of proper 
Government protection to the life, limb and health of 
certain industrial elements of society. 

But of the act of our various governments engaging 
in life and casualty insurance (either by themselves or 
in partnership with employers or employees) shall re- 
sult in greater care being exercised to preserve the 
health and lives of employees, why does not the same 
principle have equal force in relation to fire insurance, 
when every person knows that scores of employees 
annually are maimed or killed as a result of factory 
and other fires? 

And if the Government principle of such insurance 
is sound, why not make it apply to all classes of s0- 
ciety instead of to a few particular clases of society? 

If, as the champions of this sort of insurance claim, 
its object is to conserve life and health, why discrimi- 
nate in the choice of classes whose lives and health 
shall be protected either wholly or partially at the ex- 
pense of all the people and wholly through the opera- 
tions of the people’s government? 

Is not every citizen of the Republic entitled > 
equal protection. with every other citizen of the 
public? 

No public treasury, no joint treasury of the public 
and employer and employee could withstand the drain 
that would follow the indiscriminate health insurance 
of any considerable number of persons, and if the 
false governmental policy of class insurance is to be 
followed by another discrimination against members 
of the preferred and exclusive class so selected, it is 
increasingly difficult to surmise any justification for 
such use of public funds or public authority. The 
fact is that if life and health can only be conserved, or 
can best be conserved, by the Government taking over 
in whole or in part every industry and enterprise that 
has a bearing on life or health, then we should have a 
social dairy, a social flouring ‘mill, a social bakery, 4 
social slaughter house, a social farm, a social garden, 
a social hennery, a social pig-sty and boundless other 
social undertakings. 

The supreme question confronting legislative bodies 
in our country concerning matters of this nature is, 
and always must be, can any possible benefit to be de- 
rived by a few persons or by a few groups of persons 
compensate for the reversal of our governmental 
theories and the destruction or dwarfing of individual 
development and personal patriotism that must inevit- 
ably follow such a procedure? 

I present this phase of the subject, which is, to my 
mind, the insurmountable objection to such expert 
ments, 


Mr. Stevens then discussed some theories of 
government, drawing parallels between present- 
day ideas of Socialists and practices of the 
Sixteenth Century, and also showed how this 
country has departed from the original incep- 
tions of its founders. 

The idea is put forth that, instead of our 
governments “‘straining their limitations to the 
breaking point to take on the experimental 80- 
lution of social problems, which can only be 
solved by the proper protection of the individual 
in the exercise of all his personal and civil 
rights, it is a fit time to unload from attempted 
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government operation all things that strictly 
do not embody government functions.” 

The speaker recognizes certain duties on the 
part of government, but summarizes thus: 
“The proper protection of private rights in- 
sures public happiness.” 

Professor Albert W. Whitney, general man- 
ager National Workmen’s Compensation Ser- 
vice Bureau, spoke on organized co-operation 
in the field of workmen’s compensation and lia- 
pility insurance, showing what the bureau had 
accomplished through closer co-operation, and 
that, having found itself and broadened its con- 
ceptions, it was doing more effective work than 
ever before. 


ORGANIZED CO-OPERATION 

The address of Albert W. Whitney, general 
manager of the National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau, New York, upon the sub- 
ject “Organized Co-operation in the Field of 
Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Insur- 
ance,” seems particularly timely, inasmuch as 
Mr. Whitney states that ‘the outlook for a 
reasonable and effective measure of co-opera- 
tion among the insurance carriers in the lia- 
bility field has never seemed so promising as it 
is now.’”’ The necessity for co-operation as to 
rates and commissions is generally recognized, 
even State Insurance Departments and Indus- 
trial Commissions now taking this view. In 
a number of States the rate-making service of 
the National Workmen’s Compensation Service 
Bureau has been adopted as official by the 
State. It is found that the aims of the Bureau 
and of Industrial Commissions harmonize al- 
most completely. Two serious problems have 
confronted the Bureau, one that of adapting 
itself to the particular conditions in the field, 
and the other the internal problem of finding 
a basis of effective co-operation among its own 
members. The successful application of prin- 
ples in the field requires strong and organized 
co-operation of agents to apply the rules and 
rates made through the National Bureau. 
Branch bureaus have authority in such matters 
as the proper classification of individual risks, 
the operation of stamp office, the determination 
of sub-commission rules and rates and the 
hearing of complaints, in which the findings 
of such bureaus are final. All members of the 
National Bureau are also members of branch 
bureaus. Companies not in position to join the 
National Bureau, but desiring service in par- 
ticular States, may join branch’ bureaus. 
Branch bureaus now exist in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, and others are nearly com- 
pleted in Providence and Detroit. 

A separate department of the Bureau covers 
the field of automobile insurance, the Bureau 
and the National Automobile Conference of Fire 
Companies having a joint commission to handle 
Problems that affect both interests. 

Ther are six States that have independent 
bureaus having to do with rates, several of 
them being closely affiliated with the National 
Bureau. The centralization of rate-making 
avoids the use of different manuals, schedules 
and rules in different States, thus preventing 
confusion. Mr, Whitney then told of the co- 
operation of the National Bureau with the 
Bureaus of New York and Massachusetts and 
of the excellent work of the conference which 
Produced the revised edition of the manual now 
in use in practically all the States. There is 


now a standing committee of the conference 
passing upon proposed changes in rates, which 
latter require frequent adjustment. There are 
Other fields of co-operative endeavor which 
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Mr. Whitney did not attempt to cover. He 
mentioned, however, the importance of the 
Casualty Actuarial and Statistical Society of 
America as a forum where all the various in- 
terests can come together and, in a dispassion- 
ate way, get down to fundamentals. 

Mark T. McKee, secretary of the National 
Council of Insurance Federations, closéd the 
session with a talk on the future of the federa- 
tion movement, which he said was extremely 
bright and full of promise to the business of in- 
surance in all lines. He predicted that the 
education of the public as to the relationship 
insurance bore to the individual and the com- 
munity would result in great improvement in 
many harassing conditions under which insur- 
ance is now conducted. 

After listening to an elaborate programme of 
entertainment laid out for the next four days, 
the joint meeting was declared adjourned. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION DELEGATES 


Representatives of companies in attendance on 
the sessions of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters include: Attna 
Accident, J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president; W. L. 
Mooney, agency supervisor; David VanSchaack, 
director of the Accident Prevention Bureau; 
A®tna Life, John M. Parker, secretary; E. C. 
Bowen, assistant secretary; American Casualty, 
E. P. Van Reed, president; American Surety, 
Wm. M. Tomlins, Jr., vice-president; Chicago 
Bonding, Oliver F. Roberts, general manager; 
Columbian National Life, Arthur E. Childs, pres- 
ident; Commercial Casualty, Harry C. Mitchell, 
general manager; Continental Casualty, H. G. 
B. Alexander, president, H. A. Behrens, vice- 
president; European Accident, R. H. Folsom, A. 
S. Boyd; General Accident, Frederick Richard- 
son, United States manager; Globe Indemnity, A. 
Duncan Reed, general manager, W. J. McCaffrey, 
superintendent of liability department; Hart- 
ford Accident, Norman R. Moray, vice-president, 
G. M. Falconer; Massachusetts Accident, Leo- 
nard MeNeill, president, Fred S. Moore, man- 
ager; H. S. Rowe, vice-president; National 
Surety, Wm. B. Joyce, president, E. A. St. Johns, 
assistant to president; North American Accident, 
A. E. Forrest, vice-president; Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee, Wm. J. Gardner, United States 
manager; E. M. Linville, superintendent of 
agencies; Prudential Casualty, C. F. Davis, gen- 
eral manager; Royal Indemnity, Charles H. Hol- 
land, vice-president, Wm. Mackintosh, secretary, 
T. W. Rucker, Jr., agency superintendent; South- 
ern Surety, Charles Simeon Cobb, president, 
James Hamilton Huckleberry, general counsel; 
Travelers, Wm. Bro Smith, general counsel, 
John E. Hearn, secretary, Benedict D. Flynn, 
assistant secretary. Individual and honorary 
members here are Bayard P. Holmes, Dr. W. 
Edward Magruder, F. Robertson Jones, R. H. 
Towner, James V. Barry, and Albert W. Whit- 
ney. 


Entering Another State 

The Providence Life and Accident of Chatta- 
nooga has applied to the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Mississippi for admission to that State 
and has appointed W. L. Brimm, an experienced 
agent, as State manager, with headquarters at 
Jackson. This is the fourteenth State in which 
the company now operates. During the first 
seven months of 1916 the company has paid 13,- 
247 claims aggregating $195,000. The ratio of 
number of claims to total policies is about 
twenty-five per cent. In July claims were paid 
on 1862 policiies. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





National Association of Agents Con- 
venes at White Sulphur Springs 





PRESIDENT G. D. WEBB’S ADDRESS 





Programme Following Joint Session With Inter- 
national Association Embraces Important Fetures 


The fourth annual convention of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents be- 
gan on Tuesday with the joint session with the 
International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., which is referred to in a dispatch un- 
der the head of International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

Wednesday’s programme included the recep- 
tion of the president’s address, from George D. 
Webb of Chicago, the appointment of commit- 
tees, the report of the secretary-treasurer, 
Charles A. Burras, of Chicago; an address on 
“To-day’s Insurance Agent” by H. H. McKee- 
han, of Cleveland, and one on ‘Social Insur- 
ance’ by William G. Curtis, of Detroit, fol- 
lowed by discussions, with a golf tournament in 
the afternoon, 

On Thursday the convention is to be addressed 
on ‘Advertising and the Insurance Business” 
by Witt K. Cochrane, of Chicago, and on “State 
Regulation vs. State Competition,’ by Hubert 
B. Fuller, of Cleveland. In the afternoon the 
delegates will attend an old-fashioned South- 
ern picnic at Log Cabin. 

Friday’s programme embraces the introduc- 
tion of resolutions and reports, the election of 
officers, the completion of unfinished business 
and five-minute talks on various subjects of in- 
terest, with the finals of the golf tournament in 
the afternoon. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT AND ADDRESS 


President George D. Webb said in opening his 
address, that the past year has witnessed many 
changes in the business, including a_ steady 
growth of the workmen’s compensation busi- 
ness, and a substantial increase in the volume 
of premiums—if not in underwriting returns— 
in the various casualty and surety lines. The 
rapid growth of the casualty and surety busi- 
ness has caused it to assume an ever-increasing 
position of importance in the insurance fie!d and 


in the commercial world, and we think the busi- 


ness as a whole and the men engaged in it 
have grown in the respect of the business com- 
munity.”’ 

Mr. Webb then reviewed, in brief, some of 
the doing of last year’s convention in Detroit. 
He remarked that at that meeting the federa- 
tion movement was definitely endorsed. The 
work which had been accomplished along these 
lines he deemed to be one of the greatest of 
the year. 

He pointed with pride to the fact that the 
association had lent its aid in favor of all laws 
towards the protection of the insurance busi- 
ness and agents, as well as the rights of policy- 
holders. In the work of criticising inter-insur- 
ance, several important bulletins had been is- 
sued. He commented on his work along federal 
lines in which he supported the enactment of 
the Federal workmen’s compensation law and 
denounced the proposed post office surety fund, 
and also against the continuance of the stamp 
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tax. The association has at all times supported 
the conservation movement, co-operating with 
the National Safety Council and supporting 
other allied institutions. He commented on the 
aid given surety agents and companies during 
the uncertain times which had beset that busi- 
ness during the past year, and spoke favorably 
of the close co-operation of the companies and 
agents in the casualty business, admonishing 
the association that now was its period of 
greatest importance. In conclusion, he said: 


Along the line of education of our members and of 
the casualty and surety agents in general lies a great 
work for the association. Our members should im- 
prove every opportunity to give the benefit of our 
expert ea oe of the business to other insurance 
organizations and to business and trade organizations 
in the commercial world. Our association should be a 
clearing house of information, inviting helpful sug- 
gestions from every member and from every quarter, 
Our watchwords should be ‘Co-operation, Eficiency, 
Service and Stability,” and our slogan a “square deal 
given and a fair deai asked.” We should stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the companies in resisting 
all unjust legislation and promoting all favorable and 
constructive legislation. We should not be ashamed 
of our relationship to the business and should only 
expect fair return for the contribution we are able to 
make to the business. Our organization stands for 
mutual protection of our rights, for the maintenance 
of high ethical standards in the business, for a policy 
of “live and let live,’ and for a practical illustration 
in ony business relations of the efficacy of the “‘Golden 
Rule. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


William Gale Curtis, president of the Na- 
tional Casualty of Detroit, Mich., delivered a 
very able and instructive address on the sub- 
ject of “Social Insurance,’’ which demonstrated 
the close study given this subject by the speaker. 
Among other points, which he brought out in 
his desire to show the futility of the State en- 
deavoring to carry on such insurance, were 
figures to prove that, were such a thing to be- 
come effective, each employee would lose $1.60 
per day. Any success social insurance might 
have in foreign countries, he said,’ was due to 
wage poverty and class distinction. In conclud- 
ing, he said: 


Socialistic and Paternalistic, any such compulsory 
measure, threatens well developed and most cherished 
American ideals. The Government or the State should 
not enter into competition with its citizens. Its func- 
tion should be limited to supervision and_ regulation. 
No government should do for its people? that which 
they can do for themselves. 

As briefly as possible I have presented three or 
four major aspects of this subject. I will not attempt 
others, but will call to your attention a few points 
upon which we would like to have the proponents of 
social insurance shed some light. 

Their plan, if enacted into law, will present the 
wage earners affected with paid-up life insurance 
amounting to $1,500,000,000. ow do they propose to 
create the necessary reserves, or will they let it ride 
without? 

Their plan will cause employers to demand medical 
examination of all applicants for employment. Who 
is going to pay for that? 

Their plan will militate against, if it does not cause 
a rejection of all cripples, physically defective and 
over-age wage earners. How will they provide for 
them? 

Every State harbors a great many aliens and owns 
a great many itinerant workmen. How wil they pro- 
vide for them? 

The farmer is included in their figures. He cer- 
tainly will be in on the employer’s and taxpayer’s end. 
How will they provide benefits for his employes? 

In their latest compilation, a book of 275 pages, 
entitled “Brief for Health Insurance,” they devote 
considerable space to “Existing Agencies Inadequate.” 
Their arguments, however, are characteristically de- 
fective. We have all the organization necessary, well 
developed and highly efficient and adapatble to under- 
writing problems of any form, character or size. Re- 
serves provided, interstate problems eliminated, but 
the American Association for Labor Legislation would 
destroy all these agencies and create instead a char- 
acteristically inefficient, irresponsible and expensive 
State system. 





—The firm of Carr & French, leading casualty and 
fire insurance agents of Tulsa, Okla., have removed 
their offices from 11 East Fourth street to rooms 318 
to 820 in the new Gallais building. This firm has had 
rapid growth in its existence of two years. Carr & 
French are general agents for the Western Indemnity 
of Dallas. 
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National Conference on Social Insurance 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor has called a con- 
ference at Washington for the week of Decem- 
ber 5, to discuss social insurance in all of its 
branches. It will be largely attended by mem- 
bers of the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accidents, the State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commissions, State Insurance officials 
and others. The programme is as follows: 


PROGRAMME—TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5 

Workmen’s Compensation.—1. Comparison of different 
forms of administration of workmen’s compensation. 
2, Comparison of different methods of carrying work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 3. Cost and benefits to 
the employer under workmen’s compensation under 
system formerly in force. 4. Awards under workmen’s 
compensation laws compared with settlements under 
liability laws. 5. Lump-sum settlements. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6 

Workmen’s Compensation.—6. Merit rating and 
standardized inspections. 7. Accident prevention in 
connection with workmen’s compensatio. 8. Medical 
service ad medical and hospital fees under workmen’s 
compensation. 9. Physical examination and medical 
supervision of employees. (a) Malingering and simu- 
lation. (b) The restoration of function in disabled 
members. 10. Permanently disabled workers. (a) The 
problem of the handicapped man. (b) Employment for 
the partially disabled. 11. Defects and suggested 
changes in workmen’s compensation laws: (a) Rail- 
road employees, (b) Occupational diseases. (c) 
Waiting time. (d) Excluded employments, (1) Agri- 
culture. (2) Domestic service. (3) Non-hazardous 
employments. (4) Numerical exemptions. (e) Perma- 
nent disabilities. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7 


Sickness (Health) Benefits and Insurance.—1. Exist- 
ing agencies. (a) Trade unions. (b) Establishment 
funds. (c) Mutual benefit funds. (d) Health insur- 
ance. 2. Medical and hospital service provided by ex- 
isting agencies. 8. Compulsory sickness (health) in- 
surance. (a) Proposed legislation. (b) Reports of 
State social insurance commissions. (c)} How should 
the State deal with existing systems of sickness insur- 
ance? 

Accident Statistics.—1. Uniform accident statistics. 
2. How measure the degree of permanent disability 
due to accidents. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8 


Invalidity and Old Age Insurance, Pensions and Re- 
tirement Allowances,—1, Existing agencies: (a) Pub- 
lic employees. (b) Trade union benefit funds. (c) 
Transportation and other private employees. 2. Com- 
pulsory invalidity and old age insurance and pensions. 

Benefits and Allowances to Women.—1. Widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance pensions. 2. Mothers’ pensions. 8. 
Maternity benefits. 

Presidential address. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9 


The Problem of Unemnloyment.—1. Public employ- 
ment offices: (a) City and State. (b) Federal. 2. Un- 
employment insurance. 


New Brokerage Firm 

Francis & Lott is the name of a new broker- 
age firm of New York city. Harry E. Francis 
and George S. Lott, both of whom were for- 
merly with the Casualty Company of America, 
are the principals in the firm, which will spe- 
cialize in surety bonds, automobile insurance 
and casualty lines. Fire insurance facilities will 
also be inaugurated. 


National Surety Increases Capital 

By a decision reached at a directors’ meet- 
ing of the National Surety Company of New 
York on Tuesday last, it was decided to recom- 
mend to the stockholders an increase of $1,000,- 
000 in the capital stock of the company, making 
it $4,000,000. The earnings of the National 
Surety have been large for a number of years, 
totaling over $1,000,000 in 1915, and being esti- 
mated at a much larger figure for the current 
year. 

The company has in past years returned good 
dividends to stockholders outside of the regular 
12 per cent annual one. In 1909 a 50 per cent 
stock dividend was paid; in 1910 an extra cash 
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dividend of 4 per cent and a stock dividend of 
33% per cent was forthcoming. In 1912 the right 
was given to stockholders to subscribe to one- 
third of their holdings at par, and in 1915 they 
were allowed to subscribe to new stock at $150 
per share. The National Surety had as of De- 
cember 31 last asset amounting to $9,950,895 and 
a surplus to policyholders including $3,000,000 
capital of $5,289,511. 


Southern Surety Company of St. Louis 

The semi-annual statement of the Southern 
Surety Company of St, Louis shows that on 
June 30 last that company had admitted assets 
amounting to $2,668,566, with a surplus over 
reserves for the protection of policyholders of 
$800,000. Included in the reserves, in addition 
to those for ordinary current liabilities, are a 
special liability loss reserve of $324,801; reserve 
for losses other than liability, $312,965; an 
unearned premium reserve of $954,870, and a 
contingent reserve of $96,235. During the first 
six months of this year the net premiums writ- 
ten by the company aggregated $1,317,903, while 
those for July and August were $400,611, mak- 
ing a total for eight months of $1,718,514, indi- 
cating a probable premium income for the year 
of $2,500,000. 

The United States Treasury Department has 
steadily increased the limit of the writing 
capacity of the company on any one bond since 
the first of the year, as shown by the following 
figures: Report of March 1, $70,395; report of 
May 15, $73,316; report of August 15, $75,929. 

The Southern Surety Company has, during the 
past week, removed to more commodious quar- 
ters, embracing the entire eighth floor and part 
of the eleventh floor of the Title Guaranty and 
Trust Company building at Seventh and Chest- 
nut streets, St. Louis. 

President C. S. Cobb and his able lieutenants 
are to be congratulated upon the success which 
has rewarded their efforts in building up the 
business of the company. The other officers 
are J. H. Huckleberry, vice-president and gei- 
eral counsel; F. A. Ungles, vice-president and 
comptroller; D. D. Smith, vice-president and 
engineer; E. G. Davis, secretary; J. T. Suggs, 
vice-president and assistant general counsel; 
G. L. Blackford, treasurer; F. B, Wilber, vice- 
president and superintendent of agencies; A. 
G. Moseley, general attorney. 


Rules Suspended in Kansas City 

The Kansas City Surety Association has re- 
solved to suspend its rules and regulations a8 
to brokerage and other matters, because, 48 
the resolution states, some of the larger surety 
company branches refused to co-operate. It is 
charged that two or three of the larger com- 
panies, members of the Surety Association of 
America, permit the payment of commissions 
in excess of that considered just—fifteen per 
cent to outsiders, twenty per cent to mem- 
bers—and that it is impossible for those wh? 
want to hold the brokerage down to do so iD 
the face of his competition. While it is said 
no direct appeal will be made to the national 
association, the resolutions will get to that 
body, and to the home offices. 


—The Standard Livestock Insurance Company has 
been incorporated in Oklahoma City with a propos 
capital of $700,000. 
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Excellent Returns Reported 


Continued progress is reported by the Busi- 

ness Mens Accident Association of Kansas City. 
go far this year the association has added ma- 
terially to its new certificates in force. In 
August a total of 3937 applications were sub- 
mitted—an increase of more than 1100 over 
August, 1915, and practically double the number 
received in August, 1914. Individual records 
were numerous, there being forty-six men on 
the leader’s list for August as compared with 
thirty-eight a year ago. F. J. Fleming reported 
939 applications in the one month alone, and his 
record for this year shows the remarkable total 
of 1197. There is still one leader ahead of him, 
however, N. H. Randall, whose total for the 
frst eight months is 1285, while his total for 
August was 118. Conditions throughout the 
Middle West, according to W. T. Grant, secre- 
tary, have improved during August, and the 
prospects for a still greater improvement in 
September are unusually bright. 


Casualty Notes 


—Elmer E. Lambert has been elected president of 
the Fort Dearborn Life and the Fort Dearborn Cas- 
ualty, now in process of organization in Chicago. 

—R. T. Romine has resigned as manager of the 
accident and health department of the Kansas City 
Casualty Company, effective October 1. He has not 
as yet announced his future plans. 

—The Metropolitan Casualty has announced the 
opening of a burglary department and will issue at- 
tractive policies covering all risks in this line of in- 
surance. The new department will be under the su- 
pervision of Edward B. Thistle. 

~—A casualty company desiring to secure the ser- 
vices of a man with several years’ experience as trav- 
cling special would do well to communicate with the 
party who advertises in another column. He is par- 
ticularly well posted in health and accident lines. 

—William A. Coley, for fifteen years the leading 
special agent of the New Amsterdam Casualty in New 
York city, and latterly district manager, metropolitan 
district, has resigned and is now associated with the 
Travelers at their metropolitan office, 75 William 
street. Hammatt Norton, for some time associated 
with Mr. Coley in the New Amsterdam, accompanies 
him in the change; also Louis Manee, chief counter- 
man in the New Amsterdam’s New York office. 


—Following the elimination of employers’ liability 
business in the District of Columbia by the Fidelity 
and Deposit of Baltimore, that company has consoli- 
dated all of its branch offices there under the manage- 
ment of H. B. Hodge, who formerly handled surety 
lines only. Mr. Hodge will now assume, in addition to 
these, the accident and health, plate glass, burglary 
and miscellaneous lines. The change is effective 
October 1. 

—The Labor World in a recent issue presents an 
editorial entitled ‘‘A Vicious Monopoly.” It is an 
article on State insurance as it should be viewed by 
the laboring classes. It holds that State insurance is 
monopolistic in tendency and that private enterprise 
in this particular line can and does provide better ser- 
vice than the State, and therefore should be encour- 
aged by the masses. This, coming from a leading 
labor organ, should give some legislators plenty of 
thinking material. 
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FIDELITY—ORIGINATOR 


You will be interested to know that October 16, 1916, marks the 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY’ 


of the 


TOTAL AND PERMANENT 
DISABILITY PROVISION 


The first life insurance policy in America that contained a provision 
against the living death of total and permanent disability was issued October 
16, 1896, on the life of L. G. Fouse, founder and late President of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, and marked the starting point of one of the best features in 
modern life insurance. Two notable books on the subject—one by Solo- 
mon S. Huebner, Ph. D., Professor of Insurance and Commerce, the other 
by Bruce D. Mudgett, Ph. D., Instructor in Insurance, both of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania—fully authenticate the Fidelity authorship. 


Nearly all leading companies have recently adopted in one form or an- 
other this very important provision 


ORIGINATED BY THE FIDELITY 


The “Income for Life” plan, also originated by the Fidelity, combining 
insurance protection for dependents with a retirement income for the in- 
sured, is another advanced step that is changing the whole aspect of insur- 
ance salesmanship. 


This progressive company has an interesting proposition to offer to a 
few progressive underwriters—men of character and purpose. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 


Faithfully Serving Insurers Under the Supervision 
Since 1878 of 41 States 














FARMERS AS LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 


A comprehensive jeaflet describing the opportunities o i 
use egeoeany oie: g pp 8 open to farmers in the field of 
| Tope aid -. companion and ot eqente in increasing an agency force. 
'rices per copy, 6 cents; 50 copies, $1.00; copies, $1.75; 500 , $6.00; 
a $8.00; 5000 copies, $35.00; 10,000 copies, $65.00 y ee eee 
ompanies or general agents may have their imprint on the back of the 
an additional cost of $3 per 1000 copies; $6.50 per 200 copies. em 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO OFFICE : Insunance ExcHance. 135 WittiAm StreeT NEW YORK 








WILL BUY 


WILL BUY 


LEGALLY PAY. 


COMPANIES. 





STOCK OF ANY GOING INSURANCE COMPANY. 


AND PAY MORE FOR DEFERRED DIVI- ; 
DEND POLICIES WITHIN FIVE YEARS OF A superior line of policies for this purpose 
MATURITY THAN THE COMPANIES CAN 


The Consolidated Investment Co. | | Why not do a better day’s work 


909-910 Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and render a more complete service to your clients 
by selling a low priced disability policy in conjunc- 
tion with your other line, thus protecting him 
against loss of time, insuring the premium on your 
other policy, and increasing your own income. 


not to be found than is issued by the 


AND AT TIMES HAS FOR SALE AT ATTRACTIVE |. FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


PRICES SECURITIES SUITABLE FOR INSURANCE | V. D. CLIFF, President DETROIT, MICH. 
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Save Yourself Time, Trouble, Mistakes 
BY USING 


The Lost Policy Certificate 


Send for sample, or $1.50 for a trial order of 100. 


CAREY & ZIMMERMAN, Cincinnati 


Endorsed by Insurance Departments, Company Officials, 
and Agents Everywhere. 
































Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business——letters that make the actual prospect “speak out.” 
An official of one Insurance Company writes “I want you to know how thoroughly well 
pleased I am with the insurance sales letters. They cover the ground i ~ an 
shall be able to make effective use of them.” Life, Accident, Partnership and Corpora- 
tion insurance salesmen request particulars—ask for folder 11A. 


William S. Hull, Madison, Conn. 
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Prominent Hgents and Brokers 








TELEPHONE 4148 JERSEY CITY 
JAMES RANSOM 
INSURANCE AGENCY 


1 MONTGOMERY ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


General Fire Assurance Co. 
Standard of New Jersey 





a 











B. N. EXTON CHAS. DUPEE D. ELDER R. F. BROWN 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT TREAS. AND SEC. ASST. TREAS, 
B.N. EXTON & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
64 WALL ST. NEW YORK 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
SUCCESSORS TO 
THE EXTON-HALL BROKERAGE & VESSEL AGENCY 
JAMESON & FRELINGHUYSEN 


Special Facilities for Covering Large Lines of Insurance on IMPROVED RISKS 
and FLOATER PROPOSITIONS 
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Figency Wants. 





WANTED 


An old line legal reserve Company—writing Guaranteed, 
up-to-date modern Contracts—wishes to correspond with a 
capable producer and organizer of territory for the States of 
Texas, Kansas, Tennessee and Arkansas. 

Do not reply unless you can furnish satisfactory evidence 
as to good moral character. Opportunity for the right man. 

Address ‘‘K,” care of The Spectator, P.O. Box 1117, 
New York City, N. Y. 








WANTED 


Two responsible life insurance salesmen for 
New York City—to such men I have an 
attractive proposition. 

WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent, Metropolitan District 
ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















SHENANDOAH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROANOKE, VA. 


R. H. ANGELL, President Began Business January 26th, 1916. 


Aethosinns Cantey cw OMRE OME) 6.6.6 ies cwice epee sees ecceceeveree $500,000.00 
SULPIUS, WHEN Bll GLOCK IF GONG, Will DE..cccccrccccccccccvvceceseccve 375,000.00 
Capital (and Surplus) already sold is more than..............eeeeeee 500,000.00 


Now operating in Virginia and Florida. 
Will immediately enter West Virginia. 
Liberal General Agency Contracts open for the above States. 
Start with us—Grow with us. 
Make application for Florida Agencies to 
N. P. POLLITT, Field Superintendent, 
906 Florida Life Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


For General Agency in other States, write at once to 
R. K. SHAW, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies. 








Prominent Hgents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


REPRESENTING 


American Eagle 
Hamburg-Bremen 
Fidelity- Phenix First National 
National-Hartford Stuyvesant 

Philadelphia Underwriters Phenix-Paris 


Concordia 
EXCESS LINES SOLICITED 


British America Assurance 


Maryland Casualty, 
German-American 


Bonding Dept. 
New York Plate Glass 
Continental Casualty, 
Workmen’s Compensation 











ERCY B. DUTTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW YORK STATE MANAGER 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


of Worcester, Mass. 


POLICIES—the most satisfactory 
SERVICE—the most efficient 
COMPENSATION—the most liberal 


C. W. ANDERSON & SON 


General Agents for 45 years 


1657 Cort. 220 Broadway F. H. Wallace 


Tel. 
1658 N. Y. City Associate 


We are in a position to furnish bright young men 
with ammunition to win success. 











—— 


Company Representation Wanted 




















AN with several years experience as traveling special 
for Casualty Line desires connection with good com- 
pany, Cincinnati or Louisville preferred. 
Address “X Y Z,” care of The Spectator Company, 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 








